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THE REHABILITATION OF THE DEMOCRATIC PARTY. 


Ever since the campaign of 1896, but more especially since Mr. 
3ryan’s overwhelming defeat in November last, thoughtful men 
have been asking themselves what the future holds in store for the 
Democratic party in this country. A few inquirers had already 
asked this question in the course of larger speculations as to the 
future of party government or of representative Democracy as prac- 


tised in America for over a century; but it is safe to assume that 
the concrete question with regard to the particular party just de- 
feated is the only form of the problem that has received general 
consideration. 

One needs but to examine the text-books and treatises on gov- 
ernment published among us, or to question intelligent acquaintances, 
in order to discover that most Americans regard government by two 
large parties to be as lasting as our physical continent itself. Few 
of them understand the group system in vogue in France and Ger- 
many, and fewer still imagine that such a system, through the 
working of causes already operative, may, in time, be substituted for 
that two-party system which speedily established itself in our young 

tepublic despite the efforts of Washington. Certain scattered indi- 
viduals and uninfluential associations look forward to the supplant- 
ing of democracy by some sort of socialism; but the political and 
social millennium they anticipate is but a stumbling block, and seems 
but foolishness to a vast majority of their fellow-citizens. It is to 
practical and concrete questions which concern the present and imme- 
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diate future that the public most willingly lends an ear; and of such 
questions there is none more interesting or more important than the 
one implied in our title. 

The rehabilitation of the Democratic party concerns not only 
members of that organization, but also all Republicans, Prohibition- 
ists, supporters of minor parties in general, and independent voters. 
It concerns Republicans, because an effective opposition is almost the 
only safeguard against reckless extravagance, corruption, and parti- 
san measures of the sort that sooner or later wreck a party in power, 
which is made up, as all such parties are, of professional politicians 
rather than of patriots. Doubtless, President McKinley and his 
Republican associates wish they had not won quite such a sweeping 
victory, just as our triumphant Admirals in the Spanish War would 
have preferred closer contests, and the consequently better chance of 
remembrance based on interest. It is always comfortable to have 
an opposition party that will share responsibility when the public be- 
comes excited, as in the Spanish imbroglio, and something rash like 
a war must be undertaken; it is comfortable to make supporters be- 
lieve thatthe party has carried through its measures because it has 
overcome by the weight of its arguments and the strenuosity of its 
patriotism all the counter tactics of wily and stubborn foes; it is com- 
fortable, as has been intimated, to get at a very cheap rate the benefit 
of the criticism directed by the opposition against proposed legisla- 
tion; finally, it is comfortable to feel that party discipline is kept 
intact by the frequent necessity of crushing or outmanceuvring the 
minority — operations which are in themselves not devoid of enjoy- 
able features. 

That Prohibitionists and the members of the minor parties are 
vitally concerned in the question we are discussing goes without say- 
ing. If the Democratic party is not rehabilitated, they will gain 
votes from those portions of the party that cannot be kept in line by 
the machine leaders; 7. e., as we shall soon see, from the thoughtful 
Democrats of the North, the West, and, to a less extent, the South. 
Many of these have for two campaigns voted with the Republicans ; 
but the latter will probably be compelled sooner or later to give 
them up, as happened shortly after the so-called Era of Good Feeling 
in the case of the hybrid and overgrown Democratic-Republicans, 
a name amusingly prophetic of the present situation. It is also 
within the bounds of probability that an entirely new party may be 
formed, which will not only include a large number of disaffected 
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Democrats, but will also supplant one or more of the minor parties, 
and attract permanently voters who now adhere to no political organ- 
ization. On the other hand, precisely the same result might follow a 
successful rehabilitation of the Democratic party along lines appeal- 
ing to some of the minor parties and the independents. 

As for the last named class of voters, it is plain that their effi- 
ciency as friends of good government depends almost entirely upon 
an approximation of power between the two leading parties, that is, 
upon the speedy rehabilitation of the Democratic party. The only 
theory upon which the independent can rely in order to justify his 
political aloofness is the theory that by giving his support, now to 
the one party, now to the other, he can induce or force both to im- 
prove their methods and purposes, or can, at any rate, prevent or 
minimize specifically flagrant legislative abuses. But, in the nature 
of things, the independent vote cannot be very large; and if one 
party is in a hopeless minority while the other is in a plethoric ma- 
jority, it is plain that he must either resign himself to casting his 
vote away or ally himself to the dominant party in the somewhat for- 
lorn hope that he may act upon it asa brake. The former course 
either reduces him to a political cipher or stultifies him; the latter 
makes him forfeit his name and tends to make him forfeit his char- 
acter. In 1892 and 1896 the independent saw his way clear to the 
accomplishment of political good; in 1900, the Democrats remain- 
ing spotted with Populism, and the Republicans having taken 
the benefit of the spoils of foreign conquests, he was much perplexed 
in the matter of casting his vote intelligently and beneficently ; in 
1904, unless the minority party has been rehabilitated, he will prob- 
ably be an almost negligible factor in the political result. 

3ut the most important parties to Democratic rehabilitation are 
the Democrats themselves. Do they perceive the necessity for it, 
and, if so, have they any clear ideas how to bring it about ? 

It may be questioned whether the rank and file of the party 
realize as yet anything more than the fact that they have been sub- 
jected to a crushing defeat, which, however, as they comfort them- 
selves by recalling, was not so overwhelming as the one they inflicted 
on the Whigs in 1852. This is cold comfort, for many reasons, 
especially from the fact that in 1856 the Whigs were practically dead 
asa party. On the other hand, it must be remembered that the 
South has long been used to political isolation, and that, if it suits 
the purposes of the Democratic machine, it will be possible, for some 
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time to come, to hold most of the Southern States in line for the party, 
whether it is reorganized or not. Much the same thing is true of 
those portions of the Democratic organization that are found congre- 
gated in the great cities of the North and West. They are used to 
an isolation that is both political and social, and they can be kept in 
line by their leaders, apparently, for an indefinite period. Such is 
the curious composition of the Democratic party — aristocratic and 
sectional at one end, proletarian and municipal at the other — that 
any vital and intelligent direction of the party’s future by the rank 
and file seems out of the question. 

There is, however, another element of the party in which both 
leaders and voters have to be reckoned with. This consists, prima- 
rily, of those intelligent men in the North and West who, after the 
slavery question was settled, abandoned the Republican party on 
account of the scandals connected with it during the Grant régime, 
and of its subsequent tariff, pension, and other legislation inimical, 
as they thought, to the cause of popular government. These men 
in the main abandoned their new party in 1896, and many of them 
failed to return in 1900; nor is it likely that they will ever count 
themselves Democrats again should the machine leaders decide 
against rehabilitation. 

Neither they nor new voters of their type will submit to what 
would be practically the tyranny of a section and some scattered 
municipalities rather than the legitimate control of a political organ- 
ization. As we have seen, they will either remain with the Repub- 
licans for a time or will join some minor party and help to raise it to 
importance. Or they will endeavor to form a new party, and will 
leave the machine managers and the South —for the municipali- 
ties, after all, are mainly intent upon their domestic affairs — watch- 
ing what will be not so much the coffin of the old party founded by 
Jefferson as the cradle of a political infant practically unknown in 
American history, a sectional group such as Irish voters in their 
island home form to-day. 

It follows from what has just been said that the question of re- 
habilitating the Democratic party rests with the politicians who have 
control of the machine and with the intelligent Northern and West- 
ern Democrats who broke away in 1896. The latter are still pro- 
vided with unofficial leaders like ex- President Cleveland, Mr. Carlisle, 
Mr. Olney, and others whom they would doubtless be willing to fol- 
low. Therefore, itremains with these twocomparatively small groups 
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of influential men to endeavor to agree upon a programme of united 
future action or to part company forever. 

There is, of course, another element of the Democratic party, as 
it stands, that has been purposely eliminated thus far from our discus- 
sion. This is the Populist party, which in some States maintains a 
nominally separate existence from the Democrats, but in others has 
been practically merged with them. In the South the Populists were 
mainly of Democratic origin; in the West, of Republican. As we 
shall see later, they are differentiated from the two main parties, be- 
cause they are bound together by something that adumbrates, how- 
ever vaguely, a principle or principles. They form in reality a group 
of voters approximating to the European groups; and the fact that 
for some years they have affiliated with the Democrats is due rather 
to circumstances that are now a matter of history than to their form- 
ing an integral portion of the party. The part that the Populists 
will play in the future will depend, therefore, upon their adherence 
to their own principles and on the particular line of policy adopted 
toward them by the Democratic leaders. 

What now are these leaders saying and doing? What are the 
chances that they will agree upon a programme which will lead to a 
rehabilitation of their party? 

As was to be expected, it is the disaffected Democrats who are 
most taking the public into their confidence, and it is naturally ex- 
President Cleveland who has attracted most attention by his utter- 
ances. Unfortunately, Mr.Cleveland’s pronunciamento in ‘‘ The Sat- 
urday Evening Post’’ for December 22 was not so couched as to concil- 
iate Mr. Bryan and his dominant wing of the party, while in other 
particulars it but confirmed the belief of those who, although admir- 
ing Mr. Cleveland heartily, regard him as a practical statesman and 
an impractical politician rather than as a political thinker. The ex- 
President wrote very vaguely about Democratic principles, and made 
a pathetic appeal that the rank and file of the party should be given 
a chance by their leaders to do battle again for those principles. 

But, as we have seen, it is very doubtful whether the masses of 
the party have much political initiative, save in the case of the excep- 
tional Democrats of the North and West already mentioned, and of 
the still more exceptional and less numerous Democrats of the South. 
There may be not a little discontented discussion of present conditions 
going on among the voters; but both in the South and in the cities 
the machine is able to have its way when elections come around. 
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White supremacy in the one case and patronage in the other are 
stinging lashes which the bosses know how to attach to their whips. 
And, after all, is it not a little late in the day for men like Mr.Cleve- 
land to be repeating solemnly the good old legends about popular 
government in this country ? 

It is true enough that if the people become sufficiently aroused to 
the iniquities of a party, they will turn it out or keep it out of power— 
that is to say, they still exercise a check upon their government ; but 
that they really control the positive administration of affairs, save in 
a very general way, can be believed only by a thoroughgoing op- 
timist. Appeals to the rank and file, then, are rather pathetic, as 
those of the quondam leaders who urge that reforms must come from 
representative Democrats who have remained regular, that is, more 
or less in touch with the machine, have plainly perceived. 

Mr. Cleveland’s remarks about Democratic principles seem almost 
equally in the air, as Mr. Bryan, with his usual shrewdness, pointed 
out when he declared that when the ex-President laid down those 
principles it would be time to discuss them. As a matter of fact, 
principles in any true sense of the word have been for a long time 
more characteristic of the minor parties than of the greater ones. 
The Republican party was founded on principles, and for some time 
acted on them; but it has been for years trading on them, which is 
a very different thing. The Democratic party had principles when 
it opposed Republican policy toward the conquered South, but it 
more or less abandoned these. It may be said to have had princi- 
ples when it opposed the tariff and pension legislation of the Repub- 
licans; but it speedily showed, when in power, how little these 
principles really counted, and how much mere questions of patronage 
and political expediency did count. 

When, after abandoning Mr. Cleveland, the party was in search 
of a new lever with which to lift itself into power, it adopted ideas 
which, to the Populists, from whom they were borrowed, really 
seemed principles, and which Mr. Bryan probably sincerely regards 
in that light, but which, in their concrete embodiment in the demand 
for free silver, belonged rather to the domain of political expedients 
—or inexpedients —and were in general so loosely thought out as 
scarcely to be worthy of discussion. 

Indeed, so far as principles are concerned, if we leave to one side 
the issues raised by the Spanish War and its consequences, few Amer- 
icans outside the minor parties and the independents really differ from 
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one another. A Republican is vaguely in favor of an active central 
government, but he at once disowns any desire for excessive cen- 
tralization. A Democrat is vaguely in favor of a simple and eco- 
nomic general government; but when he gets into power he is afraid 
to radically reform pension abuses, he bungles his reduction of the 
tariff, and he spends the public money quite as lavishly and foolishly 
as the Republican does. This merely means that both parties are in 
politics for the spoils, and not in order to give concrete expression to 
the ‘‘ glittering generalities’’ with which they adorn their platforms. 
To patriots like Mr. Cleveland the old phrases mean something ; but 
they mean little to the professional politicians, or to the multitudes 
who give a small fraction of their time to God and to the State and 
the great bulk of it to their private affairs. 

Turning now to the actual leaders of the Democratic-Populistic 
party, we are not surprised to find Mr. Bryan stunned and silent im- 
mediately after his second defeat. On December 26, however, he 
made a short speech at Lincoln, Neb., which was distinctly inter- 
esting and important. He indicated his willingness to abandon his 
quest for office, and, perhaps, his acceptance of the idea that his two 
defeats have disqualified him for successful leadership—an idea 
which seems to be gaining ground and should surely doso. Still 
more important, however, was the following statement : 


‘*The principles for which we contended in the last campaign still live, and we 
who believe in them must continue to fight them. An election does not change 
principles; it only determines what principles shall be, for the time being, applied.”’ 


This utterance was doubtless sincere ; indeed, it is hard to see how 
Mr. Bryan could have said anything else without stultifying himself. 
3ut a new leader, even if he has not infrequently to contradict for- 
mer statements of his own, will be in no such embarrassing position 
as Mr. Bryan would be. And, as for the party at large, abandon- 
ment of principles twice solemnly rejected by the nation as a whole 
would, asthe New York ‘‘ Evening Post’’ acutely remarked, furnish 
nothing startling in the way of a political precedent. The Democrats 
under Tilden’s guidance accepted as final in 1876 the reconstruction 
legislation against which they had so vigorously protested eight years 
before, and with this change of front they really elected Mr. Tilden, 
even though they could not seat him. We areat liberty, therefore, 
to believe that while it is likely that Mr. Bryan and his colleagues 
in control of the Democratic machine will continue for some time to 
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fold themselves in Catonian robes and to profess their undying de- 
votion to principles which, ‘‘ crushed to earth, shall rise again,’ it 
is also within the bounds of expectation that they will change their 
principles should it seem plainly expedient to do so. But what, ac- 
cording to Mr. Bryan’s latest speech, are those ‘‘ principles ’’? 

First in order— we can scarcely believe with any design — the 
Democratic leader placed the cause of tariff reform. Next came bi- 
metallism; next the anti-trust agitation; lastly, and with a little 
more emphasis, anti-imperialism. He concluded with general re- 
marks about the necessity of striving to carry ‘‘ the Government back 
to its old foundations,’’ and to check ‘‘ the trend toward plutoc- 
racy.’? The last reported words of the speech were ‘‘ the inalienable 
rights of man.”’ 

It is to be observed that Mr. Bryan was addressing a Democratic 
club, and that there was nothing specifically Populistic in his speech 
except what can be read into the term ‘‘ bimetallism”’ and into one 
or two phrases. Apart from the reference to his stand for free silver, 
not a ‘‘ principle’? was enunciated for which nine out of ten inde- 
pendents and disaffected Democrats might not heartily contend. 
There was no attack upon the Supreme Court, no loosely-worded, 
and therefore ineffective, diatribe against the real dangers of govern- 
ment by injunction, no illegitimate arraying of the masses against 
the classes, no hint of the need of a revolution, but rather an earnest 
appeal against departure from American traditions. It may, then, 
be perhaps permissible to conclude that Mr. Bryan arose on the morn- 
ing of November 7 ‘‘a sadder but a wiser man’’; and it is at least 
plain that his pronunciamento is less vague than that of ex-President 
Cleveland, and thus a better starting point for our discussion, in brief 
compass, of the lines on which the Democratic party can be best re- 
habilitated and of the chances of such rehabilitation. 

As we have seen, and as some once prominent Democrats have 
publicly maintained, reform must come from the machine leaders. If 
they do not wish to change the party’s front, they can, in all prob- 
ability, secure sufficiently docile delegates from the South and the 
great cities, not perhaps to promulgate platforms identical with those 
which brought upon the party its recent defeats, but at least to neu- 
tralize the efforts of the better elements of the Democracy to break 
away into new lines of policy. The city boss and the more honest, 
but less intelligent, Southern demagogue are to the devoted party 
veritable Old Men of the Sea. 
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But why should the machine managers throw away the chances 
of national victory by refusing to learn the lessons taught them at the 
polls? We may put aside, save in the cases of Mr. Bryan and a few 
others, the natural desire to be consistent, for the average politician 
thinks rather of profit. Profit would certainly accrue from the 
spoils and prestige afforded by a national victory; but, on the other 
hand, such a victory and its subsequent utilization might bring new 
leaders to the front who would supplant the old. Still, with polit- 
ical gamesters it would seem that hope of gain would be more potent 
than fear of loss, and the efforts of hitherto unrewarded political 
aspirants to force new issues must not be overlooked. We may con- 
clude that although it is possible for the Democratic machine to 
keep the party what it is at present —a sectional group plus an ag- 
glomeration of municipal groups, Populists, and inert hangers-on — 
it is not likely that it will find it to its interest to do so. At 
least it is clear that one of the most potent arguments that kept the 
Kansas City platform partly in line with the Chicago platform — 
fear of the loss’of the Populist vote — can mean little in the light of 
the returns of the last election. But granting that the machine will 
be ready to change the party’s front at the next convention, the 
question arises, What changes are necessary? To this there can be 
but one answer — which is afforded by a comparison of Mr. Bryan’s 
latest speech with the utterances of the leading disaffected Demo- 
crats and of prominent independents, both before and after the late 
election. The tone of Mr. Bryan’s speech may be imitated, and all 
of its points followed, save its stress upon consistency and its men- 
tion of bimetallism. 

The latter point is all that need be positively given up; but any 
haggling here will seriously retard, if not forever prevent, the reha- 
bilitation of the party. The reason ought not to be obscure. The 
American people, owing partly to the predominance of the Anglo- 
Saxon strain, with its reverence for law and property, and partly 
to the ease with which property can be acquired in this country, and 
to the consequent numbers of those who either hold it or hope to 
hold it, will support no party that advocates anything like sweep- 
ing appropriation or spoliation. Free coinage of silver, although 
honestly advocated by many men, seemed to a majority of the citi- 
zens of this country a species of spoliation; and they rejected it in 
1896 and, by an increased majority, in 1900. They will have none 
of it, and only purblind folly can fail to recognize the fact. 
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This does not, however, mean that:the American people are un- 
alterably opposed to movements looking to the abrogation of laws 
designed to concentrate wealth in the hands of a few ; hence, the Dem- 
ocratic party is not bound to renounce all hope of drawing votes from 
Populist, Labor, and Socialist sources. It will be only consistent 
with itself if, unmindful of its former escapades, it again vigorously 
attacks the tariff as unnecessary and prolific of corruption. It will 
not lose votes if it wages war upon trusts and combinations; and, if 
it will only condescend to discriminate among them, by the aid of 
expert advice, it will actually gain votes. 

Tariff and trust reform, then, may be safely chosen as planks in 
the next platform ; and, if it seems necessary to emphasize the party’s 
sympathy with the masses, a progressive income tax, beginning far 
below the $4,000 level, and thus escaping the odium of being an un- 
just class measure, may be advocated. For it is well to insist that 
the alliance between Populism and the Democracy, however disas- 
trous it may have been thus far, was not altogether the fortuitous 
and fatuous thing it has been supposed to be in many quarters. Over 
and above the local causes that produced Populism, there was a gen- 
eral necessity that the ‘‘ unprotected’’ masses in this country of con- 
centrating wealth should draw together in political organizations ; 
and there were many reasons why the less wealthy and powerful of the 
two great parties should espouse their cause. That cause need not be 
given up, if only it be advocated with discretion and with due regard 
to the teachings of history. 

But there is another cause that offers more hope as a basis for the 
rehabilitation of the Democratic party. This is the cause of the in- 
habitants of our new dependencies. Exactly how this cause should 
be fought out at the polls will depend greatly upon the decisions of 
the Supreme Court in the important cases now being heard before it. 
If it be decided that Congress has control over the destinies of the 
people of Porto Rico and the Philippines, it will be both right and 
expedient for the Democratic party to agitate upon moral grounds 
for the immediate and unconditional granting to the Filipinos of 
terms similar to those granted the Cubans, and for the extension of 
the Constitution, by amendment or otherwise, to the Porto Ricans. 
Should the court decide that the Constitution reaches the Philippines, 
the best intelligence of the party should be directed toward deter- 
mining the most effective way of agitating for an amendment or for 
some other legal means, should such exist, by which the territory 
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could be alienated to its rightful owners and the sublime ideal of hu- 

man liberty in its fullest sense be preserved among us. The admit- 
tedly embarrassing question what should be done with the Philip- 
pines, should we let them go, is, as one of expediency, secondary to 
the moral question, ‘‘ Will we do by the Filipinos in arms against us 
what we would have them do by us ?”’ 

The question of imperialism was not settled at the polls in No- 
vember, 1900, both because it was not presented separately to the 
American people, and because its moral aspects were not, for many 
reasons, brought fully home to them. The important speech of ex- 
President Harrison and the favorable comments upon it in Republi- 
can circles sufficiently prove the truth of this statement. It would, 
of course, be far better for humanity and the nation were some hon- 
orable escape from our present predicament discovered and acted 
upon by President McKinley and his advisers; for the whole situa- 
tion is fraught with danger, and is one which no honest patriot could 
wish tosee used as a basis of partisan agitation, save in case of the 
direst necessity. But it is not often that a party that creates a sit- 
uation can extricate the nation from it; and it would at least furnish 
the ironically inclined historian with a pungent parable should the 
party of Franklin Pierce and James Buchanan free the Filipino from 
the party of Abraham Lincoln and Ulysses 8. Grant. Absit omen. 

It must be admitted, however, that there are serious obstacles to 
an effective campaign upon the issue of imperialism. There are many 
avowed imperialists in the Democratic party — especially in the South. 
Still, as we have seen, the South can be held in line on any platform, 
even on one that is partly antagonistic to Southern notions with re- 
gard to Anglo-Saxon supremacy over inferiorraces. And, after all, 
the Filipino is not the negro, and there is a marked difference be- 
tween denying full rights to the principal inhabitants of a country 
and denying such rights to a subordinate caste. The Democrats 
need not, then, abandon the Philippine plank because of their past 
and present record in the South. 

A more serious obstacle is to be found in the fact that a zealous 
missionary spirit, which has marked out the Filipino for its prey, is 
abroad in the land. But this is not the first time that the spirits of 
justice and liberty have clashed with the missionary spirit in its mad 
proselyting mood — the inquisitors were very fervid missionaries of 
a kind — and it will not be the last time. Other obstacles are found 
in greed of commercial gain, in popular, and especially Anglo-Saxon, 
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unwillingness to part with territory once acquired, and in overween- 
ing patriotism. But these obstacles, while serious, are not invinci- 
ble; and there is no better way to build up a party than to set it a 
moral task of stupendous proportions. The Republicans of 1856 con- 
fronted such a task, and all the worid knows the result. Perhaps, 
like the Republicans, the Democrats of 1904 will have to take up the 
rallying ery of ‘* A Higher Law’? ; but even from this there should be 
no shrinking, for an appeal to the conscience of the nation may be 
the only way of arousing the people from the lethargy that tolerates 
political corruption and fatuity. 

We may conclude, finally, that a rehabilitation of the Demo- 
cratic party may be, and probably will be, undertaken by its accred- 
ited leaders along lines that ought to satisfy the disaffected elements, 
and which, with one exception, need not differ materially from those 
voluntarily laid down already by Mr. Bryan. All discussion of the 
currency basis— which is, after all, a matter of expediency, not of 
principle — must be abandoned, and can easily be, if Mr. Bryan will 
only convince himself that he saw, in all sincerity be it granted, a 
principle where none existed, and advocated an expedient which the 
country rejected. A conservative, but not necessarily hostile, atti- 
tude must be taken toward the Populists. Lastly, a moral stand of 
the most radical character should be assumed with regard to the 
treatment of the Philippine Islands by the United States. Upon the 
Philippine question should rest the burden of every Democratic 
utterance and action until victory is won. With silver out of the 
way, and with tariff and trust agitation used in a purely ancillary 
manner, it will be impossible to obscure the issue of imperialism as 
was done in 1900. Like every other moral question, it will not 
down. It is for the Democrats to make certain that they rise 
with it.’ An Ex-Democrar. 


1 Mr. Bryan’s Chicago speech of January 8 was not, so faras eae so instruc- 


tive as that at Lincoln. He claimed, as the present writer does, that reorganization 
must come from within the party, but he based his contention on ilkiberal and incon- 
clusive reasoning, and showed a lack of magnanimity toward the disaffected Demo- 
crats that augurs ill for the future of the party should he be retained as leader. 
His remarks about plutocracy and Democratic principles were vague, and hisasser- 
tions as to the fighting trim of the party were little short of amusing. The Demo- 
crats seem to need leaders more than they do issues. 





NATIONALIZATION OF THE STATE GUARDS. 


Napier said of the English that they were warlike but not mil- 
itary. Are we, as a nation, either military or warlike ? We have 
shown ourselves at times belligerent and capable of heroic endeavor. 
Nevertheless, we are a peaceably disposed people, and only take up 
the sword when no other alternative is left us. 

The reason we find it so hard to decide how large an army we 
require comes from the fact that a large proportion of our people do 
not recognize the need of any army at all. They try to persuade 
themselves that they shall never have another war or another rebel- 
lion. They are too patriotic to wish the country to be without any 
resource in such a contingency; yet, knowing little or nothing of 
modern military methods, they cling to the belief that a volunteer 
force, called out when required, is all that is needed to meet any emer- 
gency. If this is not a correct diagnosis, then the only other alter- 
native supposition is that they are willing to trust to luck for all 
time to come. 

We hear on all sides that we do not need a large standing army. 
The question naturally occurs: What is a sufficient force under 
present conditions? Yet, it seems almost hopeless to discuss the sub- 
ject in the face of popular indifference. Anyone who has ever tried 
to get any measure through Congress must have noted the apathy of 
our representatives to any project which has not a public sentiment 
back of it. An army reorganization bill will probably pass the pres- 
ent Congress; but if a public sentiment is not crystallized in its favor, 
the chances are that the measure will be repealed at some future time. 

It would, therefore, seem expedient to ascertain what kind of a 
military system our people want. Popular opinion seems to be so 
strongly against an army of the strength and organization favored 
by most military men that I have thought it judicious to suggest a 
system similar to that adopted by the Swiss, Swedes, and Canadians ; 
that is, a permanent staff, controlling a well organized, instructed, 
and equipped militia. This is very far from being an ideal method ; 
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yet an unscientific system carried out heartily and in good faith 
would be better for us than a system better in the abstract, but un- 
popular, and not in accord with what is figuratively called the genius 
of our institutions. 

The indifference of our people to military literature is surprising. 
European periodicals publish many articles on military subjects. In 
our magazines they are conspicuous by their absence. There is no 
doubt that ours would be filled with military articles if the readers 
demanded military information. This apathy can only be accounted 
for by the fact that Mars has acted but a subordinate part in our 
nationaldrama. Comparatively few read much more of history than 
is contained in school compendiums. As ours are written from a 
pietistic, patriotic standpoint, the impression is left that all our wars 
have been triumphantly successful. Yet even in our Indian wars we 
have had a number of positive defeats. Our Revolutionary War 
gave ample proof that an untrained militia was no match for a dis- 
ciplined army. We remember our successful battles, but are apt to 
forget the speedy flight of our militia at Long Island and at Camden. 

In the War of 1812 we had on land a succession of humiliations. 
Our untrained and ill-disciplined levies proved utterly unreliable. 
In the Mexican War we had only a small proportion of volunteers 
actively engaged. Scott’s campaign was made with the old regular 
army, With ten provisional regiments commanded by regular offi- 
cers. Patterson’s division of volunteers did not reach Mexico until 
the fighting was over. The War of the Rebellion is instanced as a 
conclusive proof of the efficiency of volunteer organizations. It is 
only a proof of their efficiency when pitted against similar organi- 
zations; and it should not be forgotten that nearly all our successful 
generals in that war were regular officers, and that all the supply de- 
partments were under the direction of the regular staff of the army. 

3ut our late war with Spain and its continuing supplement in 
the Philippines afford the best test of the strength and weakness of 
the volunteer system. Nearly all of the volunteer organizations mus- 
tered into the national service were State Guard regiments or bat- 
teries. While something less than half of their full complement of 
men volunteered, these organizations started in with a marked ad- 
vantage over the volunteers of previous wars. Most of them went 
into service with a fair proficiency in drill and some training in target 
practice. Some of them had also learned something of guard and 
outpost duty in State camps of instruction. Another advantage was 
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that the men remained under their original officers. From these fortu- 
nate conditions it happened that in our late war we had no Bladensburg 
panics, no Bull Run stampedes, no Hull surrenders, no firing into 
friends in night attacks, no mutinies or demoralization of any kind. 

These were not the only advantages. All of our generals were 
officers of war experience. I can speak by the card in saying that 
in our land and naval forces which took Manila there were at least 
eighty officers who had seen service in the War of the Rebellion. 
The total number of officers in the regular army who had seen ser- 
vice in that war was 329. At least 280 of them were actually at 
the front in the Spanish War, many of them with volunteer commis- 
sions. It need not be said that the knowledge that they will be led 
by experienced officers gives confidence and courage to new troops. 

So much for the efficiency of our volunteers. Now, let us con- 
sider some of the weak points in the system as developed in our 
late experience. 

Its first drawback is tardiness in mobilization. The war against 
Spain was declared on April 21, 1898. The writer commanded the 
first expedition which left San Francisco for the Philippines, on 
May 25. This expedition consisted of five companies of regu- 
lars and two full regiments of volunteers. But it did not take a 
single field gun, horse, mule, wagon, or cart. It was followed 
within a month by two other expeditions, which brought our effec- 
tive force up to 11,000 men. Yet the whole force was without 
transportation, except such as we secured upon the islands. When 
weattacked Manila, on August 13, nearly four months after the dec- 
laration of war, our army consisted of two regular and two volun- 
teer batteries of field artillery, parts of four regiments of regulars, 
and eight regiments of volunteers. 

I am aware that Admiral Dewey reported that he could have 
taken Manila at any time after the destruction of the Spanish fleet. 
I yield to no one in the high estimate I place on Dewey’s splendid 
victory; but in this contention for an efficient land force I am con- 
strained to say that neither our fleet nor any other fleet could have 
taken Manila if it had been courageously defended. The walls of 
its defenses are of the heaviest masonry, and the waters of the bay 
are too shallow for heavy war vessels to go within breaching dis- 
tance. The city could have been destroyed by shell fire, but that 
need not have compelled a capitulation of the military defenses. Gen- 
eral Shafter’s expedition landed near Santiago two months after war 
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was declared. It should be noted that only three volunteer regiments 
formed part of that expedition. It must be apparent that this kind 
of mobilization would be too slow for either offensive or defensive 
war against a first-class power. 

While acting as a division commander in Luzon thirteen volun- 
teer organizations reported to me, and it fell to me to land their men 
and material and to direct their movements in the first campaign. 
I had, therefore, a good opportunity to form an estimate of their 
drill, discipline, equipment, and general efficiency. Their close order 
drill was good; their extended order drill slow and ragged. Their 
marksmanship at short range was good; at long range it was not. 
Their discipline was only fairly good, but their general conduct was 
commendable. The company officers were generally efficient; the 
field officers, with some notable exceptions, not so much so. This 
latter class came to a point where professional duties can no longer 
be learned as object lessons or performed byrule of thumb. Foran 
intelligent performance of their tasks a military education is neces- 
sary. Nor is mere theory enough. Many volunteer officers who 
have studied strategy and grand tactics do not know their Army Reg- 
ulations. They do not know what their men are entitled to, how 
to get it for them, or what to do with it when they have received 
it. Many never learn the paper work of the army or anything about 
sanitation or the preparation of food. All this can be readily learned, 
but it takes time to master the details. 

It is the duty of the Inspector-General’s Department to instruct 
the inexperienced, tocorrect mistakes, and to report abuses. Unfor- 
tunately, the Secretary of War wrecked that department at the be- 
ginning of the war by making a number of its officers Brigadier- 
Generals, apparently overlooking the fact that individual efficiency 
is an inadequate substitute for a correct system. This apparent di- 
gression has an important bearing on the question of a proposed 
combination of a permanent staff and a volunteer citizen soldiery. 

If the staff is to be weakened in war, by drawing general 
officers from its bureaus, the administrative departments will be 
weakened, if not demoralized. Moreover, generals drawn from this 
service are more theatrical than practical. This assumption is con- 
firmed by the fact that in the War of the Rebellion our staff depart- 
ments gave us but two successful generals. Yet, without a standing 
army it is not apparent from what source we could draw our gen- 
erals, except from the staff. 
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An ideal system under a Republican form of government would 
seem to be a standing army large enough for immediate need, linked 
with a reserve force of citizen soldiery. The artillery and cavalry 
should be permanent. They cannot be improvised, and no inter- 
mittent system of training can make or keep them efficient. The in- 
fantry should be localized, and their depot battalion linked, for pur- 
poses of drill and instruction, with local organizations. 

It is not the purpose of this monograph to formulate a plan of 
army organization, but to suggest a method more likely to be pleasing 
to the American people than the establishment of a large standing 
army. Our people may be unwilling to maintain an army of 100,000 
men after peace is restored ; but such a force would be insufficient in 
a contest with even a second-class power. We must in some way 
keep ourselves prepared for such an event. Undue importance is 
being given to projects of army reorganization based on European 
precedents. Systems based on conscription and monarchical necessities 
may prove ill-suited to a republic. A military system should be an 
evolution of the war spirit of the people. The American people in 
the rare periods in which their war spirit has been aroused have 
shown clearly that they prefer a volunteer soldiery. 

Germany has a permanent army, but no regular soldiers — that 
is, men who enlist intending to make soldiering their life business. 
The German system does not permit this. All enlisted or conscripted 
men must make way for others in the first line and go back to the 
avocations of civil life subject to service in the Landwehr. It is this 
Landwehr periodical training which we might adopt, substituting 
voluntary for conscriptive service. 

The objections to our militia and volunteer systems as they stand 
are: State control, inadequate appropriations, the election of officers, 
insufficient theoretical and practical training, and the lack of a co- 
drdinating control by the general government. If these objections 
could be eliminated, it would seem possible, by a judicious combina- 
tion of our regular and volunteer establishments, to create a military 
system which would be both popular and effective. 


THomas M. ANpERson. 





THE SPELLBINDERS. 


A tocar authority on spellbinding once gave me the following 
prescription for the art: ‘* Fill yourself with your subject, knock out 
the bung, and let nature caper.’’ Even according to this recipe it 
is necessary to fill yourself with your subject, and no man is of much 
use in a political campaign who has not made a careful study of the 
issues. But men do this in different ways. One will prepare a 
speech and commit it verbatim. Another will read all he can lay 
his hands on, classify and arrange his thoughts, and trust to the in- 
spiration of the occasion. Still another will prepare two or three 
speeches, or at least the materials for them, and then select the one 
which he thinks best adapted to the audience and the circumstances. 

The spellbinder, talking as he does day after day, is sure to find 
out by experience the things that are most effective in his speeches, 
until he leaves out the poorer parts of them, and adds something to 
what is most attractive. Thus, before the end of the campaign 
there is developed, by a natural and experimental evolution, a far 
better speech than the one with which he began it. 

The man who goes out with a single speech is sometimes caught 
in an awkward predicament. It is depressing to find among your 
auditors a large delegation from Smithville, where you have deliv- 
ered that magnificent peroration just two nights before. Even the 
same line of argument is apt to weary those who have once heard 
it. The ‘* Compleat Angler ’’ who expects to catch many kinds of fish 
will not go out with a single kind of bait, and the ‘‘ Compleat Spell- 
binder’ ought to have an assortment of two or three speeches at 
the least. Sometimes the daily press will report what you say in 
full, and it is embarrassing to come before your auditors prepared 
only to repeat what they have just read in the newspapers. I remem- 
ber once being nearly caught in that predicament in Chicago, through 
the error of a reporter to whom an advance copy had been given ; 
for, as I came upon the stage of the Central Music Hall, one evening, 
I found myself congratulated upon an address which I was supposed 
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to have delivered that afternoon, and which filled some two or three 
columns of the evening paper. Luckily, I had other material on 
hand. The only safe plan for the spellbinder is to have speeches 
enough to ‘‘ go round.’’ But if the newspapers print all you say, 
you are sometimes hard put to it to furnish new matter. 

Once, when campaigning in Massachusetts, one of the Boston 
papers asked me each day to dictate ‘‘ copy’ to a reporter, which 
the editor afterwards interspersed with presumptive ‘‘ applause,’’ 
‘‘laughter,’’ ‘‘ great enthusiasm,’’ etc., in advance of delivery. 
This went on very well until Friday, when I found myself pumped 
dry, and on Saturday I was compelled, for lack of new matter, to 
condense the previous speeches of the week into one. It seems to me 
marvellous how men like Mr. Bryanand Mr. Roosevelt, whosespeeches 
are reported by the score and the hundred, can hold out as long as 
they do. But in fact there is little change in what they say. They 
avail themselves of new occurrences, local allusions, etc. ; but the 
substance of their addresses is much the same after they have talked 
for a week or two. 

For the purpose of furnishing material for spellbinders each 
of the parties prepares a ‘‘ Campaign Text Book.’’ This work is 
generally done by specialists, a particular subject being given to the 
man who is supposed to know the most about it. These books are 
hastily compiled, however, and are not by any means the best sources 
from which the spellbinder may collect his material. They are often 
inaccurate and always violently partisan, generally concealing the 
opposing facts and arguments ; so that the man who relies upon them 
may be easily caught napping by an antagonist who understands the 
other side of the question which they fail to disclose. 

The joint debate is perhaps the best method of political discus- 
sion. In this ‘‘the campaign lie’’ has to be eliminated. Such a 
debate requires more careful preparation than a regular speech; yet 
even here there is a zreat deal that depends upon accident and the 
humor of the audience. I remember once debating with a Green- 
backer in a little country town. He had sent me a challenge; and 
when it came to dividing the time I told him I would make the division 
and that he might say which of the two sections he would prefer. 
I proposed that one of us speak half an hour, that the other Was then 
to have an hour to reply; and that finally the man who spoke first 
was to close the discussion in a speech of fifteen minutes. My oppo- 
nent preferred to take the hour, 
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The speeches were made from the porch of a country store. There 
was a large number of improvised benches where the people sat, and 
behind these was a circle of carriages. It was quite dark, there being 
no light except immediately around the speakers; so that the car- 
riages in the rear were scarcely visible. I spoke for my half hour, 
and then my adversary, an intelligent farmer, made a very good 
speech, carefully prepared, which needed an answer. I had fif- 
teen minutes only in which to reply. I talked as rapidly as possible, 
answering his arguments one after another in quick succession. Sud- 
denly, a voice came from one of the carriages, in the rear of the crowd, 
asking a question. I replied quickly, and wenton. Then followed 
another question, and another, until the object seemed to be to cut 
short my time. Fortunately, there came to my rescue a farmer boy, 
who rose in the midst of the audience. He was a freckled, red- 
headed lad, in shirt sleeves, with one suspender holding up his trousers. 
He pointed back into the darkness whence the voice proceeded, and 
solemnly asked: ‘*‘ Who the deuce are you, anyway?’’ and a voice 
replied: ‘‘ [ am the Hon. Charles Jenkins, of Ohio.’’ ‘* Well, why 
in thunder don’t you go back to Ohio?’’? A shout went up from the 
throng, and the interruptions ceased. 
Men who interrupt the speaker are not often wise. The man on 
the platform has a great advantage, for he has the last word and a 
sympathetic audience; so that even a poor retort uttered with a 
triumphant air is sure to carry the day. Not long ago, when | 
happened to mention the name of Mr. Bryan, a big fellow rose in the 
midst of the audience, flung his arms aloft, and shouted: ‘‘ He’sa 
good man,’’ and there was applause from some Democratic benches. 
[ said to him, ‘‘ Suppose you tell me, my friend, one good thing he 
ever did in public life,’’ and I paused fora reply. Now, I was taking 
some chances in this challenge. Perhaps the man really knew of 
something valuable in Mr. Bryan’s career, something I had not heard 
of. In that case he could have turned the tables on me. But he 
could not think of anything; so after a dead silence there came an- 
other burst of applause, and this time it was for me, as my inter- 
locutor slipped to the door amid the jeers of the bystanders. 
Encouraged by this success, I asked at my next meeting the entire 
audience the same question, and the answer came, ‘‘ He prophesied,”’ 
which gave an opportunity for salutary elaboration. On another 
occasion the answer was, ‘‘ He broke up the Democratic party,’’ 
which gave room for a profitable distinction between voluntary and 
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involuntary beneficence. Thus it is that the spellbinder can often 
score a point if he encourages interruptions, for a running debate is 
far more effective than a continuous speech. 

Once while political feeling was very bitter, I was speaking in 
the opera house of one of the cities of the Northwest, when a man 
in one of the front seats arose and commenced asking questions. | 
answered them apparently to the satisfaction of the audience, who 
cheered lustily at every retort. But this only spurred him on to 
renewed efforts, until, finally, a cry, ‘*‘ Put him out!’’ arose from 
many parts of the house. 

It seemed to me that the colloquy was profitable, and I asked 
the audience tolet him alone. But the chairman of the meeting was 
seized with great indignation, and, rushing to the footlights, shook 
his fist at the interlocutor, swore at him, and ordered him to get out. 
The man at last said he was going, but asked to shake hands with the 
speaker first. I invited him to come forward and do so, not, how- 
ever, Without apprehension that he would ‘‘ yank’’ me over the 
footlights, and the handshaking on my part was very brief. While 
it was going on, apoliceman stole up behind him, and seized him by the 
collar, and his departure was more sudden than he had intended. 

Campaign oratory, being largely extemporaneous, varies greatly 
in excellence according to the mood of the speaker and the temper 
of the audience. In one place there will be an enthusiastic multi- 
tude to greet every effective point with ringing salvos of applause ; 
at the next place there will be silence; in a third there will be gen- 
eral inattention and disorder, and perhaps the spellbinder will find 
his audience beginning to disperse within a few minutes after he 
commences his speech. A political audience is not to be held together 
like the congregation of a church or an assemblage which has paid 
its money for a lecture. A man who attends a campaign meeting 
will not hesitate to leave when he has heard enough. 

I think we campaigners generally attribute an exodus from the 
hall while we are talking either to the hot night, or to the trains 
which are just about to leave, or else to a conspiracy set on foot by 
the opposite party. But sometimes we cannot flatter ourselves with 
these illusions. I remember making an address in my own State, 
illustrated —as I thought—by a few apposite quotations. The 
audience listened attentively for more than two hours. I made sub- 
stantially the same speech a few days later in a little country town 
in Maine, but I noticed that my hearers were restless and that a 
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number of them left the hall. Next morning, while sitting on the 
porch of the village inn, I overheard two countrymen who met in 
the dusty square in front: 


‘‘Was you to the meetin’ last night, neighbor Jenkins?’’ asked one of the 
other. 

‘* Yaas,’’ was the answer. 

‘“‘ Did ye hear the speakin”. 

‘* Yaas.”’ 

** How was it?” 

“Oh, ’twa’n’t no account. *Twas mostly quotashuns.’’ 

“Do tell!”’ 


a) 


Evidently the demand in that place was for original thought. 

Opinions of a speech will differ widely among those who hear it. 
After a rather earnest argument at a country town, one of my 
auditors came up and clasped me by both my hands, crying enthu- 
siastically, ‘‘ That was a slick one.’’ Just outside the door two 
others were talking together as I passed. ‘* What did you think of 
it?’’? asked one. ‘I call it a bum speech,’’ said the other. Now, 
whatever be the precise meaning of ‘‘slick’’? and ‘*bum,’’ no 
latitude of definition will ever make them synonymous. So | 
passed on, consoling myself that the last man must have been a 
wicked Democrat. 

There is a great difference in audiences as to applause. Gener- 
ally they are more demonstrative in the cities than in 'the country 
districts, and I think a Chicago audience is, perhaps, more respon- 
sive than that of any other city inthe North. In some of the 
rural neighborhoods of New England they call a political speech a 
‘*lecture,’’ and seem to think they ought to treat it with the same 
solemnity as a sermon. At a meeting in the pretty opera house of 
a quiet Maine town the hall was filled with a gathering of grave and 
substantial citizens. The committeemen and local party leaders 
arranged themselves in a semi-circle across the stage, much like the 
performers in a minstrel show. Every hit made by the speaker was 
greeted with a methodical clapping of hands from the ‘ thin black 
line’? behind him, but with absolute silence in front ; yet the gravity of 
no one, either on thestage or on the floor, was disturbed in the least by 
the unilateral character of the applause thus solemnly administered. 

Some audiences are much slower ‘‘in seeing the point’? than 
others, and, again, there is a great difference between different 
groups even in the same audience. I have often seen a ripple of 
applause or laughter break out in one particular spot, whence it 
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would seem to diffuse itself in circling waves, until it reached the ex- 
treme verge of the crowd. 

There are two kinds of applause which appear to me very differ- 
ent in character. One is that which givesan appropriate greeting 
to some apt sentiment or to the conclusion of an argument; and the 
other is that which follows the mere utterance of a popular name, 
generally the name of some candidate. The latter kind is not 
specially complimentary to the speaker. Indeed, noisy demonstra- 
tion is very rarely a proof of the excellence of the speech. I remem- 
ber once hearing a fine argument by Senator Sherman, which was 
received in silence. It was followed by a speech by Jim Hughes, 
the ‘‘ Irish orator,’? who rehearsed his story of the Republican pup 
that had its eyes open and the Democratic pup that had its eyes 
closed, with other narratives of like character, which were greeted 
with rapturous applause. I then and there resolved to eschew all 
efforts to awaken that sort of enthusiasm. The close attention of 
an audience ought to be as gratifying as the clapping of hands, the 
stamping of feet, and shouts from ‘‘ the boys”’ interjected at inoppor- 
tune places. 

The point of a story is often the signal for an outburst, and no 
one can deny the power of apposite illustration. The parables of the 
Bible and the stories of Lincoln have in them a pith and a point which 
could not be as well made inany other way. Yet many speakers are 
tempted, not to make the story the illustration of the speech, but to 
make the speech a mere potpourri of stories. The man who does 
this may be amusing, but in the long run he will not be taken seri- 
ously ; and if he be unfamiliar with his audience he is likely to tread 
on somebody’s toes without intending it. 

In the campaign when James D. Williams and Benjamin Harri- 
son were opposing candidates for the governorship of Indiana, we Re- 
publicans used to make great fun of ‘‘ Blue Jeans,”’ as we called him, 
ridiculing his rustic manners and his homespun ways. We didn’t 
make much by it, for the people of Indiana were mostly farmers ; and 
after he had been elected and had made an honest, respectable, and 
sensible governor, our campaign jokes looked rather pitiful in retro- 
spect. One night I spoke at a small neighborhood meeting, and re- 
peated to my audience the following story which was going the rounds : 

Mr. Williams, who was then a member of Congress, was one day 
washing his hands at one of the lavatories in the Capitol, when an at- 
tendant handed him three towels. He sighed at such wanton ex- 
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travagance, and exclaimed : ‘‘ Why, down at my farm 1 make a single 
towel last the whole family a week.”’ 

This was a pretty poor story, but for all that, I was astonished to 
see that there was not a smile upon any of the faces before me; in- 
deed, the countenances took on even a deeper gloom. On my way 
home, as we drove through the woods, my companion said to me: 


“You didn’t make a great hit with your story about ‘ Blue Jean’s’ family 
re No, I didn’t seem to.”’ 

‘*Do you know why ?”’ 

iO.” 

‘* Well, ’lltell you. There wasn’t a farmer in that crowd that hadn’t done 
the same thing himself !”’ 

My eyes were opened. I was a wiser man. 

Even the storyteller, however, is far more effective than the solemn 
and oracular wiseacre who, in slow and sepulchral tones, utters com- 
monplaces as impressively as if they were the emanations of divine 
wisdom. This style of oratory is only endurable when it comes from 
a Senator or a member of the Cabinet. Then there is the man who 
begins with a long introduction and spends half his time before he 
reaches the first point, working very hard to little purpose, like a leaky 
bellows. Then there is the man who denounces everybody, and thus 
solidifies the ranks of the enemy until he is called off from his un- 
profitable tour by the managing committee. 

I used to go stumping with the distinguished Colonel B., who 
would talk of ‘‘ scoundrels and murderers,’’ and connect them in some 
inscrutable way with ‘‘ the rotten old Democratic party.’’ When I 
would tell him that that was not the way to win Democratic votes, 
he would rejoin : ‘* But it 2s the rotten old Democratic party.’’ His 
maxim evidently was, ‘‘ Let the truth be spoken though the heavens 
fall.”’ Once a committee called upon me to protest against the 
Colonel’s violent epithets. I told them they had better call on the 
Colonel ; that I had already remonstrated ; but that he had rejoined : 
‘¢Tt rouses the people!’’ Denunciation is always dangerous, unless 
it be during the last days of a campaign when party lines are tightly 
drawn and the sole purpose of the managers is to keep their men 
within the ranks. 

There is a great difference among spellbinders in dramatic power. 
Many years ago I had occasion to serve as chairman of a committee 
which investigated certain serious abuses in the benevolent institu- 
tions of my State, notably in the insane hospital. The condition of 
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affairs was very grave. There was evidence of extensive corruption 
in the contracts for supplies. _Unwholesome food had been furnished 
to the patients at extravagant prices, and they suffered greatly from 
the neglect and cruelty of their attendants, who were appointed for 
political services, under the spoils system then prevailing. We ex- 
posed these iniquities in considerable detail, and the issue became an 
important one in the next campaign. I was speaking in the court- 
house of one of our county towns with a young man who has since 
become a United States Senator. I spoke first and related the abuses 
we had discovered, making, as it seemed to me, a pretty strong case. 
[ had, perhaps, a better personal knowledge of the facts than any one 
outside the institutions we investigated. 

After I had closed my companion rose. He walked backward 
and forward along the small open space reserved for the members of 
the bar and drew a burning picture of the horrors inflicted upon the 
helpless victims of madness. You could smell the tainted meat and 
see the maggots reposing in the butter on the tables of the asy- 
lum; you could hear the blows of the brutal attendants ringing 
upon the backs of the patients; you could listen to their screams as 
the scalding water poured upon them in the bath-tubs, where they 
had been left by their drunken caretakers. So vivid was the scene 
that the audience in the court room became hysterical with sympathy 
and indignation. To tell the truth, I never myself had realized the 
enormity of the outrages which I had taken so considerable a part 
in revealing until I heard them described by the eloquent young 
orator who knew nothing at all about them. 

The conduct of a speaker is often the subject of ingenious com- 
ment and conjecture. I once overheard two of my auditors discuss- 
ing the question of my religious belief. ‘‘ He’s a Methodist,’’ said 
one. ‘* No, he’s a Quaker,’’ answered the other. ‘‘I tell you he’s 
a Methodist,’’ insisted the first. ‘‘ Didn’t you see the way he 
walked around? ”’ 

The similes and metaphors of the spellbinder who relies upon 
extemporaneous inspiration are often inappropriate and sometimes 
sadly mixed. A Hoosier orator in delineating the noble character 
of General Hancock announced that ‘‘ his honor was as stainless as 
the sword that hung by his side at the battle of Gettysburg!’’ I 
was speaking once with a gentleman of broad culture and national 
reputation, who, in describing the energy put into a presidential 
campaign, said that it was ‘‘ vast enough to stop and dam Niagara 
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till that great cataract should become a windmill made of paper!’’ 
This declaration was made with such impressive solemnity that no 
one in the audience perceived any exaggeration or lack of propriety 
init; and yet, upon reflection, the transmutation of forces involved 
in making a paper windmill out of Niagara by public speeches is 
something which transcends not merely a scientific but even a poetic 
imagination. My friend was talking from a platform raised sixteen 
or eighteen feet above the ground, which may account for the lofti- 
ness of the conception. 

Many speakers talk over the heads of their auditors. Their long 
words and complex sentences fail to reach the men who hear them. 
Even physical altitude sometimes has a disastrous effect. I once went 
out with a companion to acountry town. He spoke from the porch 
of agrocery store at some littleelevation from the street. The audi- 
ence was inattentive and restless. I determined to get nearer to 
them, so I got down into the street and harangued them with much 
better success. A few days later we had a meeting in a church. 
I spoke from the pulpit and found very poor listeners. My com- 
panion profited by the lesson of the preceding night and walked up 
and down the aisle. He made a great hit of it. 

Much depends upon the acoustic properties of the hall. In some 
places, like the Chicago Auditorium, a speaker can be heard in every 
part of the building with scarcely any labor; in other places, some- 
times even in small rooms, a great deal of unnecessary energy has to 
be wasted in the mere effort to be intelligible. Out-of-door meetings 
are usually the worst of all. As a rule, a speaker can do better work 
in a hall which will hold a thousand persons than he can in talking 
to five thousand in the open air. The confusion in out-of-door meet- 
ings is often insurmountable. 

I was much surprised during the campaign of last autumn at the 
excellence of the music furnished at some of the meetings, particularly 
of the local bands. I think it would astonish our friends from the 
East, who are prone to believe that the Mississippi valley is quite 
devoid of all appreciation of true art, to hear the music of some of 
these country bands. The difficulty with them is that they seem to 
believe — judging from the length of their performances in the hall, 
as well as from the concerts they give just outside the door while the 
spellbinder is vainly endeavoring to make himself heard inside 
that they are the principal attraction, a thing which may be true, 
but which we spellbinders resent, believing that we ought ourselves 
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to be the main feature of a political meeting. Buta band is only 
one of the distractions against which we have tocontend. A drum 
corps is even a more formidable competitor ; while railway whistles, 
toot horns, cannon, and indiscriminate yells for McKinley or Bryan 
form a still less agreeable diversion. To speak against such opposi- 
tion requires nerve, composure, and lung power, if not ability. 

It seems to be a well accepted fact that noise is the most im- 
portant part of a campaign, not only more vital than argument, but 
more convincing even than uniforms, illumination, or fireworks. 
Witness the exhortation of a disgusted committeeman to a silent 
torch-bearer: ‘‘ Yell! ordropyertorch!’’? Sometimes noise is really 
all that is expected even from a speaker. When I helped Governor 
H. open the campaign at Mt. Vernon, the chairman said to me: ‘‘ Lord, 
they don’t want noargyment! Just whoop her up! ”’ 

The campaign speaker never knows what is in store for him. 
He may arrive at the station and find a brass band, a procession, 
with a Goddess of Liberty on ‘a float,’’ and a carriage draped with 
American flags and ornamented with pictures of the candidates, or 
he may have to walk through the streets alone and have some trouble 
in hunting up the committeeman. He may find that his fame has 
preceded him, or he may discover from the spelling on the posters 
that the local managers do not know his name. 

Perhaps the worst example of indifference on record was that 
related by General ‘‘ M.,’’ a distinguished old campaigner of my 
own State. When he came to the station at the place where he was 
to speak, he said that at first he could not find even the town. It 
was growing dark, there was nothing in sight, and no lights were 
visible. At last he followed a fellow passenger along a footpath 
across a wide common, and finally he came upon some houses. It 
was just the hour of the meeting, so he had to go without his sup- 
per. He found the hall by following a few straggling villagers, 
who climbed an outside stairway to a room above the store. No- 
body was in charge of the gathering; but, after inquiry, he learned 
that a person of his name was expected to address the meeting, so 
he introduced himself and made his speech. Then he trudged alone 
to the hotel. 

The spellbinder must not be too particular about his accommoda- 
tions. He must go to the hotel where the committee send him, for 
if a Republican speaker goes to the Democratic tavern, or a Demo- 


cratic orator puts up at the Republican inn, the party may long be 
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rent by grievous local dissensions. Oftentimes that spellbinder who 
can neither see things nor smell things is the happiest. 

At many places the campaigner may get into trouble if he does 
not understand the local arrangements. Several years ago I was 
campaigning with Colonel X., in Orange county, Indiana, a rough, 
hilly neighborhood, in which there were then norailroads. We were 
to speak in the courthouse at Paoli, the county seat. There was a 
clean little country tavern in the town. You entered a wide hall, 
at the end of which was a small washroom, with a wooden sink 
and a tin basin, and just above these was a cask with a spigot, 
which presumably held the water for washing. The Colonel was 
always particular about his personal appearance. He had, in former 
years, held a position of some importance in the foreign service of 
Uncle Sam; and as he was the older man I always yielded him pre- 
cedence, a courtesy which he seemed to appreciate. So his turn at 
that wash basin came first. Hetook off his coat with considerable de- 
liberation, rolled up his shirt sleeves, turned on the spigot, and filled 
the basin ; but no sooner did I hear the swish of the liquid on his face 
and hands than he leaped back, stamped furiously upon the floor, and 
swore as I never heard man swear before. ‘‘ What is the matter?’’ 
LT asked. ‘* Darn it! it’s coaloil!’’ wastheanswer. I maintained 
a respectful distance from the Colonel during the next few days. 

The spellbinder sees more ‘local color’’ in his peregrinations 
than any other kind of a traveller. He must shake hands with every- 
body, and generally he is introduced to a crank or two—a green- 
backer, or a ‘‘ universal peace man’’ with belligerent tendencies, or 
more commonly an uncompromising prohibitionist, with whom he 
is expected to ‘‘ square things ”’ in behalf of the party ; and the argu- 
ing that goes on in the midst of a knot of bystanders would furnish 
entertainment to Bedlam. 

The spellbinder has to concede a great deal to local prejudices. 
I once drove to a village in the northern part of my own county, and 
just before [ reached it I was met by the local manager. ‘‘ Good 
God! you’re not going to drive into Smalltown with your own car- 
riage and coachman?’’ I had no denial to interpose, for the evidence 
against me was at hand. So I feebly asked, ‘‘ Why not?’’ He an- 
swered, ‘* Why, you couldn’t undo the damage in ten speeches! Hitch 
the horses here in the woods, and if your driver wants to go to the 
meeting let him come in from the other side of the town!’’ All of 
this was done in concession to rural sensibilities. 
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There is a great deal of wear and tear in a campaign. You are 
often up all night, you talk till your clothes are wringing wet, and 
then you drive a dozen miles across the country. You have to put 
up with all sorts of fare; you run the risk of malaria. There are 
some who break down under the strain and have to cancel their en- 
gagements. And yet, except for our throats, I believe the majority 
of us come out of a campaign in better condition than we enter it, 
especially if we have no personal care or anxiety concerning the can- 
vass. Really, there are few better kinds of exercise than public speak- 
ing. It expands the lungs, develops the muscles of the arms and 
legs, and keeps the brain active at thesame time! What other kind 
of athletics can furnish all these desiderata? If you can preserve your 
good nature, keep your appetite, and make up in the morning the 
sleep you lose at night, there is no reason why a campaign should 
not make you stronger and healthier than ever. 

The spellbinder, especially if his services are gratuitous, will be 
received in the committee rooms of his party with exuberant hos- 
pitality, testified to by aslap on the back and an invitation to ‘‘ make 
yourself perfectly at home,’’ as much soas in hisown house. There 
are perhaps a score of people in jtwo or three small rooms, with 
half a dozen chairs; and, everybody being hard at work, the invita- 
tion, although cordial, does not always assure the spellbinder of com- 
fortable accommodation. But the chairman of the speakers’ bureau 
will tell him of the wonderful effect produced at the meeting at Jones- 
boro by his eloquent words. He will assure him that since he is one 
of the most distinguished orators in the nation the party must have 
his services for the entire campaign. When he has succumbed to 
these blandishments, and feels that, like Gil Blas, he is the eighth 
wonder of the world, he is sent to Pinhook, a place which he can find 
neither in the postal nor the railway guide, to talk to a few score 
farmers who had never heard of him until they were informed by 
the same party manager that he is one of the greatest statesmen and 
most magnificent orators in the country. Titles which he never pos- 
sessed before are added to his name. I have been announced as 
Colonel, Judge, member of Congress, member of the Paris Peace 
Commission, of the Venezuela Commission, of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, etc., until these titles, by reason of long usage, now repose 
gracefully upon my brow. 

Perhaps the most remarkable claim to public consideration was 
that which I found awaiting me when I arrived at an Illinois town 
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and saw myself advertised in large posters as a statistician of na- 
tional reputation ; and the people were urged to ‘‘ Turn out and hear 
the great statistician !’’ Statistics give me the nightmare ; and I should 
have thought that this kind of advertisement would have been enough 
tokeepeverybody from going tothe hall. Butaftersuppera large band 
came up to the door of the hotel, and I was invited to follow it. There 
were perhaps forty persons in the band, and the procession behind 
it seemed rather small for such a cortege, since it consisted of three 
persons only, the eminent statistician in the middle, flanked by the 
county committeeman on one side and the district committeeman on 
the other. In solemn state we marched around the public square 
and entered the hall, which I was surprised to find comfortably 
filled. The people of that town evidently had no horror of statistics. 

Still more surprising, however, was the attitude of the inhabitants 
of a prosperous manufacturing town in the State of Maine. At this 
place I spoke with a United States Senator, and I was astonished to 
notice the intense interest which the audience gave to the figures by 
means of which he deduced the national and local prosperity resulting 
fromthe tariff. Therewasaconvincing power in his$567,698,473.69, 
particularly in the cents, which no other form of argument or 
rhetoric could have supplied. I followed the Senator with some 
remarks upon other subjects which I thought ought to be interest- 
ing, but I observed that my hearers became restless and that some 
of them left the hall. Seeing how well the Senator had done with 
his statistics, I tried a few figures myself, and was surprised to no- 
tice that so long as they held out the patience of my audience held 
out too, but that when my figures failed me the endurance of my 
audience gave way at the same time. 

A new convert is very valuable as a campaign speaker, but the 
excellence of his argument is quite a secondary matter when com- 
pared with his value for exhibition purposes as a recruit. He is 
specially in demand if it can be said of him that his father, his 
brothers, or, better still, every member of his family belongs, and 
has for generations belonged, to the opposite party, as showing 
through what tremendous obstacles of blood and environment he has 
worked his way up from darkness into light. I have sometimes 
been surprised to find myself posted as one who had thus forsaken the 
pathway of error, the attraction on this account being perhaps even 
greater than the putative judgeship, senatorship, or colonelcy with 
which my name was also connected. In one district I visited, the 
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managers had secured a gem of peculiar lustre, a young fellow whose 
father was then engaged in campaigning for the other side, and who 
was sent to follow his progenitor around the State and answer him 
at the same places a night or two afterward, telling to enthusiastic 
audiences how the old man had beguiled him four years before, but 
could never do it again. 

The blandishments offered by the political manager to the spell- 
binder must not be too severely censured, for the poor committeeman 
is between the devil and the deep sea. On the one hand, there is 
the army of spellbinders each insisting upon the best appointments 
in the country — men to whom the Chicago Auditorium or the Metro- 
politan Opera House in New York seems the fittest place for the dis- 
play of their abilities — and, on the other hand, there is an infinite 
number of local communities each demanding the best speaker that 
the country affords. Every village wants to hear Bryan, Roose- 
velt, Cockran, or Depew. What then is left for the poor manager 
to do except to exalt Smith and Jones to a national rank, to pro- 
claim that he is something ‘‘ equally as good ’’ as Beveridge or Dol- 
liver or Hill, and, on the other hand, to exalt each crossroads neigh- 
borhood to a place of vital importance in the campaign, almost as 
essential to party success as Chicago or New York, and to promise 
vast audiences from the surrounding country. Of course, there is 
disappointment on both sides. The spellbinder foams at the mouth 
when he realizes that the man who flattered him is a deceiver, while 
the people at the crossroads denounce the central committee for 
sending them agasbag in place of anorator. But what else can they 
do? One of the most thankless places in a campaign is a place on the 
executive committee, especially at the head of the speakers’ bureau. 

We spellbinders are by nature a conceited tribe; and sometimes 
in our intercourse with each other many of us realize that celebrated 
definition of a bore, ‘* A man who insists upon talking about himself 
when you want to talk about yourself.’’ I have found many spell- 
binders of this kind. They relate their forensic triumphs in terms 
that defy all competition. Some of them are even mathematical 
in describing their powers of persuasion. Who, for instance, could 
hope to excel the magnetic power of the orator who exultantly an- 
nounced in the rooms of the National Committee that at Brownstown 
he had had ‘‘ eleven applauses and three ‘go ons?’ ”’ 

Conscious as he always is of his own excellence, the spellbinder 
is sure to meet many trials and disappointments. Perhaps his meet- 
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ing has not been properly announced, and he finds only a few strag- 
gling guests to partake of his teeming banquet of eloquence. That is 
hard enough ; but even worse is it when there isa large gathering and 
another man speaks first and talks at great length, leaving the other 
nothing but the remnants both of the time and the audience. How 
tedious and dull was the speech of that first fellow who thus deprives 
an unconscious multitude of something so much more valuable and 
attractive! Perhaps the hardest trial to the spellbinder is to find, 
after he has been sent to a large city in which he supposes he is to 
be the central and sole attraction, that he is only one of a cargo of 
eloquence shipped at the same time, to the same place, for the same 
purpose. But, in spite of these drawbacks, I think most of us still con- 
sider that campaigning is good fun; and however welcome the home 
circle and a little rest may be after a month or two spent upon a 
stumping tour, I am sure that nearly all of us will be ready to try it 
again after four years. 

The concluding incident of the spellbinder’s duty remains to be 
written. After the campaign is over and the votes are cast he still 
must ‘‘ratify.’’ If he is at headquarters when the news of victory 


comes, this is a simple matter — one more speech with louder inter- 


ruptions and greater enthusiasm than ever, and his work is over. If 
he belongs to the defeated party the thing is still simpler. He has 
only to crawl into his hole. But quite different is it with the spell- 
binder on the victorious side if his confidence has been so great as to 
stifle his curiosity and he has presumed to go to bed before ascertain- 
ing the result. A distant but constantly increasing noise of horns 
and drums and cheers breaks in upon his slumbers. Next, word is 
brought that a crowd is seen coming up the drive. With shrieks and 
yells under his window they demand a speech. Then he goes forth 
upon the balcony, clad perchance in a huge overcoat, which supplies 
the lack of more appropriate apparel, and there, still half asleep, he 
talks incoherently and waves his hands. 

sut, whatever he says, it is enough. The pounding on the tin 
pans, the hurrahs, and the waving of the dead rooster from the pole 
fill every hiatus, until the crowd departs, and he again tumbles into 
bed, where the fairies touch his silver tongue, and he dreams of post- 
masterships, collectorships, and other fair forms of increasing pros- 
perity such as are wont to follow the footsteps of successful elo- 
quence. And before any grim awakening shall mar his visions, 
here let us leave him. Wituiam Dupiey Fourxe. 





FOUR LEGS AND TWO LEGS. 


Tue article by Mr. A. Maurice Low, entitled ‘+ Four Legs In- 
stead of Two,’’ which appeared in Tur Forum for November, 1900, 
while containing some matters of great interest to both lay and mil- 
itary readers, presents nothing new to the latter class. In fact, the 
sweeping generalization, based upon a consideration of special con- 
ditions, is to a certain extent amusing. The conditions cited were 
taken from the Boer war in South Africa, where most of the oper- 
ations were conducted on treeless plains, a terrain which is ideal for 
the use of mounted troops. 

The experience of centuries of warfare, with all the improvements 
which have been made in death-dealing weapons and in methods of 
transportation and supply, has clearly demonstrated that decisive 
results are in general best obtained by a proper proportion, codrdina- 
tion, and coéperation of the three arms, infantry, cavalry, and artil- 
lery, and that these proportions are never fixed and absolute, but 
must vary according toconditions. Inthe case cited, the terrain, the 
character of the foe, and other conditions pointed to the fact that 
the proportion of mounted troops should have been very much greater 
than the normal, but they did not indicate that foot soldiers should 
cease toexist. The object of all offensive military movements in the 
field is to force the enemy to stand and fight a decisive action, or so 
to out-manceuvre him as eventually to get him into a position where 
he will have to fight against odds, or, accepting the alternative, sur- 
render. When he stands, the infantry, with its fire action, comes 
into play, not always arriving on the field out of breath and unnerved 
by fatigue, but deliberately taking its position for attack, not by any 
means always frontal. 

The most successful wolf-killer the writer has ever known used 
two dogs, a greyhound and a bulldog. The greyhound possessed 
mobility, but could not kill a wolf alone. He could circle about the 
animal and hold him at bay until his slower ally, the bulldog, ar- 


rived upon the scene and promptly despatched the foe. The bull- 
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dog was the infantry of that combination. It might be argued that 
one dog possessing the speed of the hound, and at the same time the 
killing power of the bulldog, might have been used to accomplish the 
result. True, but that kind of dog was not available; and in the 
matter of troops I am of the opinion that it is hardly possible to make 
a force of mounted infantry that can do the work as well, as econom- 
ically, and as decisively as a combined force of foot and mounted 
troops. The great number of horses required, the vastly increased 
expense, counting first cost, subsequent remounts, forage, saddlery, 
shoeing, etc., the extra transportation for forage, field forges, etc. 
—these are all arguments against the excessive use of this force. 
The additional stomach incident to mounting the erstwhile foot sol- 
dier is a capacious one, requiring each day about eight times the 
weight and many times the bulk of food supplied his rider. This 
adds very materially to the amount to be transported in the trains. 
That an army travels on its stomach is equally true of horse and man, 
and the odds are in favor of the man for endurance under conditions 
of shortage for both, as has been demonstrated in some of the plains 
work of our own army. 

It is not true that ‘‘ works cannot be carried by storm as they 
used to be.’’ The writer has helped to carry positions by assault 
within two years, and that, too, when such positions had not been 
previously shaken by artillery fire. It is liable to be costly in casu- 
alties; but, ‘‘ one cannot have omelets without breaking eggs,’’ and 
a frontal attack is sometimes necessary. No one would make it 
where flanking, or a combination of both, is feasible; but this is not 
always the case. The enemy’s flanks are not always ‘‘ in the air.”’ 
The example of combined frontal and flank attack cited is just as 
feasible and more economical with infantry holding the position in 
front while the flanking is done by the more mobile troops. 

Mr. Low apparently loses sight of the fact that there is other 
work to be done in the theatre of war besides that of flying columns. 
For instance, in Lord Roberts’s advance from Bloemfontein to Pre- 
toria 15,000 men were guarding and holding his line of communica- 
tion back to the Orange River. This work can be best done by 
foot troops with only a very small proportion of mounted men and 
a still smaller proportion of artillery to assist in holding the most im- 
portant points. The Boer was fighting a losing, defensive fight all 
along; harassing the advancing foe; delaying his advance, and put- 
ting off the inevitable as long as possible. In fact, it was hardly more 
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than a succession of rear-guard affairs. The mobile troops, cavalry 
and mounted infantry, would come upon the Boer in position, and 
would be held in check by him until the infantry and artillery came 
up. Then the Boer would withdraw and hasten to a new position. 
The few offensive movements on the part of the Boers were only in- 
cidental exceptions to the general defensive plan of action. 

That the great range and flat trajectory of modern arms have had 
a great effect upon the safety of supports and reserves in action is 
undoubtedly true. But this effect is not to render such formations 
impossible ; it has been rather to increase the distances between them, 
to the end that too many lines shall not occupy the ‘‘ beaten zone ”’ 
simultaneously, and to force the extended formation at a greater dis- 
tance from the objective than formerly, where the ground is open. 
The same improved arm is in the hand of the assailant; and by the 
use of long range ‘ position fire,’’ aided by accurate and rapid artil- 
lery fire, the odds are not so greatly in favor of the defense as the 
advocate of ‘* Four Legs Instead of Two’’ maintains. Moreover, 
he does not seem to have taken into account accidents of terrain 
which afford more or less cover to the assailant. 

Military men have not been surprised by the fact that recent wars 
have demonstrated that ‘‘ the rifle kills at the distance of a mile,”’ 
and that ‘‘ artillery is effective at four miles.’’ Reference to mili- 
tary works treating of the ‘fire action’’ of the different arms of 
the service will show that all conclusions as to tactical formations 
and rules of action for some years have been predicated upon the 
long range of modern weapons. In this connection, it is not under- 
stood by the writer what direct influence the long range of modern 
weapons had upon the extension of ‘* front’’ cited by Mr. Low in the 
case of General Buller, along the Tugela. This was not an absolutely 
continuous line; it was not even held by detached forces within the 
supporting distance of modern arms; and, therefore, must have ex- 
isted for some other reason, tactical or strategical. 

The cavalry of the United States Army is an example of mobile 
troops superior to any other force in the world and far ahead of the 
proposed mounted infantry. The only claim made for the latter 1s 
that it possesses mobility and dismounted fire action. In addition 
to these, our cavalry possesses ‘‘ mounted fire action’’ and ‘‘ shock 
action.”? For a generation this cavalry — properly so called — has 
done all the work expected of mounted infantry with a weapon 
scarcely inferior to the infantry rifle; while, in addition, in excep- 
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tional cases, it has done with sabre and revolver true cavalry service 
in a very workmanlike manner. 

Efforts have been made for years to reduce the load of the in- 
fantry soldier toa minimum. In the field he practically solves the 
problem for himself, and soon strips down to a beautiful fighting 
machine, with marching and fighting powers far in excess of the pitiful 
estimate placed upon him by the author of ‘‘ Four Legs Instead of 
Two.’’ As to increasing his mobility, this, too, has received grave 
and careful consideration. Every means is taken to conserve his 
energy by moving him by train, boat, bicycle, wagon, automobile, 
locomobile, traction engine, etc. By all these methods to have a 
horse for each man would be an embarrassment, as in all cases his 
feed would require transportation, and in some cases he himself would 
have to be transported or he would be unable ‘‘ to keep up with the 
procession.’? Mounted troops will always have their use, and a care- 
ful reading of the best military authorities will convince Mr. Low that 
the uses he claims should be made of them have already been more 
than anticipated. While the writer agrees within limits with Mr. 
Low, he cannot go to the extent of doing away with the foot soldier. 
He will remain, as he ever has been, the body, of which the mounted 
troops are the ears and eyes, one of the arms, but not entirely the legs. 

In reaching out for mobility we must not lose sight of the fact 
that stability is alsoa very necessary qualification of an army on the 
offensive as well as on the defensive. To hold fast is as necessary 
as to grab and to pursue. Each arm has its own work to do, and 
all work together for a common end; and, as has been before re- 
marked, the particular conditions in each case will determine the 
proportions of the different kinds of troops and the manner of using 
them to accomplish the desired results. 

It isnot the writer’s purpose to take up in detail and discuss each 
point advanced by Mr. Low. All have been exhaustively treated in 
the past; none is a heresy except the advocacy of the total abolition 
of the foot soldier. If Mr. Low will rid himself of this idea and 
devote his energies to the development of lighter transportation for 
the necessary impedimenta he will be doing good work. 

Henry A. GREENE. 





THE LESSONS OF THE ELECTION—A REJOINDER. 


In reading Mr. Perry 8. Heath’s article, ‘* Lessons of the Cam- 
paign,’? in Tue Forum for December, 1900, I was impressed 
anew by the reflection that comprehension and appreciation of the 
nature of a lesson depend much on whether one wields or feels the rod. 

Political acerbities and partisan misrepresentations have no place 
in a discussion of this nature. Mr. Heath’s explicit, but unfounded, 
charge that the Democratic organization endeavored to use both the 
Roman Catholic Church and the American Protective Association 
for political ends is only an unwise invitation to carry on, into the 
coming four years of comparative political peace, the least creditable 
phase of political manceuvring. One might with equal reason assert 
that the phenomenal Republican gains in Utah justified the Demo- 
cratic charge that Mr. Heath’s visit to Salt Lake City, in the mid- 
dle of the campaign, was for the purpose of bartering Republican 
friendliness toward the Mormon Church for Mormon support of Mr. 
McKinley. Nowthat the ballots have been counted, and that both 
parties have been shown to be less acceptable to the country than they 
were four years ago, it is reasonable to calla truce. When the win- 
ner polls fewer votes relatively and the loser fewer absolutely than 
four years earlier, there is scant reason for boasting on either side. 

The most emphatic lesson to be read in the returns is the great 
force of party spirit —a spirit which finds its manifestation as much 
in hatred and distrust of the historic antagonist as in devotion to one’s 
own party. The votes polled by the four or five ‘‘ third parties ”’ 
were numerically insignificant. Voters who were wholly out of sym- 
pathy with their own party stayed at home, and good judges estimate 
this stay-at-home vote at 1,250,000. Voters who in years of greater 
political excitement left their own party for the opposition seem in 
the main to have returned to their original affiliations. In 1892 
there were over a million Populist votes cast, drawn mainly from 
the Republican party. Most of these, it is evident, have returned to 
the latter again; for, while many of the most able among the Pop- 
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ulist leaders gave their support to Mr. Bryan, the long-time Populist 
States, like Kansas and Nebraska, were carried by the Republicans. 
The return to the party of the gold Democrats who abandoned it in 
1896 is indicated by Mr. Bryan’s marked gains in all the Eastern 
States where that element is strong, as well as by the great number 
of newspapers which in 1900 gave him their support after having 
bitterly antagonized him four years earlier. No one who thoughtfully 
observed the progress of the campaign can doubt that thousands of 
Republicans, particularly in the East, voted for Mr. McKinley un- 
willingly, while disapproving of his foreign policy. Equally true it 
is that thousands of Democrats, chiefly in the South, voted for Mr. 
Bryan, while opposing his convictions on expansion and the money 
question. The force of party spirit held these voters in line for the 
regular nominee of their party. However much they disagreed with 
him on ‘* paramount issues,’’ their distrust and even hatred of the rival 
party dominated their political actions. Senator Hoar gave an ex- 
cellent illustration of this mental attitude in his effort to reconcile 
sarnest anti-imperialism with active support of President McKinley. 

Another effective illustration of the strong tendency of voters to 
stand by their party in 1900 was furnished in Ohio. Two years 
ago, Mayor 8S. M. Jones, of Toledo, running as an independent can- 
didate for Governor, without an organization, and professing him- 
self an adherent of no party, polled 110,000 votes. In the late cam- 
paign his voice and influence were cast for Mr. Bryan. He cam- 
paigned in Ohio as though he were making the canvass for himself. 
He appealed especially to those who had supported him in his can- 
didacy for Governor; but when the votes were counted Mr. Bryan 
had precisely the number he had received in 1896 and the effect. of 
the Jones influence was apparently nil. 

The most notable lesson of the election, then, is that marked de- 
fections from a normal party vote can only be expected in times of 
great popular excitement, springing from commercial and industrial 
distress, or, perhaps, from the imminence of war. A moral issue alone 
does not win American voters from their party allegiance. 

It has been urged by some of the commentators upon this elec- 
tion that it will teach the Democrats that they must abandon ‘‘ rad- 
icalism ’’ and return to ‘‘ the simple, conservative creed of Jefferson, 
Tilden, and Cleveland.’’ That is about the way these critics phrase 
their advice, though many of them opposed Tilden and Cleveland 
when those statesmen were candidates for office, and would have 
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opposed Jefferson had they lived in his day. Friendly advice from 
the enemy is one of the regular accompaniments of defeat; so we 
must at least pretend to believe that Republican directions for future 
Democratic victory are given in good faith and complete disinterest- 
edness. Yet it is passing strange to find the spokesmen of a party 
that has always antagonized Jeffersonianism — and thrived mightily 
thereby — adjuring the Democrats to stick close to his eighteenth 
century creed. Icanseenothing in Republican victory to impel the 
Democracy to abandon its forward movement and tie itself slavishly 
to the limited social programme which a strict construction of the 
Constitution fixes. We hear much of the need for economical gov- 
ernment; but in the last sixty years the party which has avowedly 
made economy in expenditure a very subordinate part of its pro- 
gramme has been almost continually in power. We are told that 
that government is best which governs least; but the voters repu- 
diate that doctrine and give their support to the party which em- 
ploys the machinery of government for ends which are theoretically 
improper, but at least offer plausible promise of advantage to all 
classes. The days of laissez faire are passing, and the Democratic 
party will only weaken itself if it tries to delay their disappearance. 

One of the ‘‘ lessons ’’ which we are expected to read in the record 
of the late election is that the Democratic party must abandon its 
‘¢ socialistic tendencies.’’? I do not wish to discuss here the merits of 
socialism ; but anyone who will contrast Democratic and Republican 
legislation and platforms must be convinced that the Democratic 
party is far behind its rival on the socialistic path. The fact of the 
matter is that the tendency of the public mind to-day is unmistakably 
socialistic — if we use the word as it is commonly employed to signify 
the extension of governmental functions to the rendering of public 
services hitherto performed by private agencies. The day of mu- 
nicipal socialism—as indicated by publicly owned gas and electric 
lighting plants, water works, baths, libraries, and playgrounds—is 
already with us. The measure of national socialism, comprehended 
by government ownership of telegraphs and telephones, the parcels 
post, and postal savings banks, has been long a matter of serious 
political discussion. 

So far as this national socialism is concerned, the Republican party 
has given unmistakable signs of friendliness to it. The Democratic 
party has given none, although it is commonly dubbed the socialistic 
party, and is beseeched by Republicans to abandon the error of its 
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ways. It wasa Republican postmaster-general who urged the estab- 
lishment of a postal telegraph. The whole tendency of Republican 
legislation is toward a socialism which is spurious in fact, but one 
which at least appeals to the less well informed people of socialistic 
instincts. It is, of course, not true socialism to build up an industry 
by governmental aid, trusting to its owners to see that some share of 
the benefits shall be distributed among its workingmen ; but it is un- 
questionably a step toward the extreme socialistic ideal which would 
make all industry dependent upon government. It savors of the 
paternal kindliness of the codperative commonwealth, and has been 
the chief reason for the prolonged continuance of the Republican 
party in power. 

The Democratic party has always been non-socialistic. In cer- 
tain districts it is violently anti-socialistic. This is notably the case 
in the Southern States, if the attitude of the accepted party leaders 
may be taken as indicative of the sentiment of the voters. That it 
issoisdoubtful. The strength of the Populist party in the South a 
few years ago and the power of the Prohibition party in certain 
Southern States to-day suggest that the Southern people are not so 
wedded to Jeffersonian individualism as their leaders believe. But 
the Democratic party has never given adequate expression, in its na- 
tional platforms, to the growing popular conviction that it is a legiti- 
mate function of government to protect the people from the extortions 
of monopoly by taking over and conducting for the public good those 
enterprises and industries which by the workings of natural law tend 
irresistibly to become monopolies. One phrase only in the Kansas 
City platform can, by a very liberal construction, be regarded as look- 
ing toward the ideal of the moderate social reformer. ‘‘ We pledge 
the Democratic party,’’ said the convention, ‘‘to an unceasing 
warfare, in nation, State, and city, against private monopoly in 
every form.’’ 

However, when the form of this warfare was defined in setting 
forth the proposed remedy for trusts, it was seen to be distinctly in- 
dividualistic. Opportunity was there to strike at the force which 
has been the chief buttress of the trusts by declaring for the prin- 
ciple of government ownership of railroads; but the anti-socialistic 
temper of the Democratic leaders prevailed. It is difficult, prob- 
ably impossible, for any individual to estimate accurately the com- 
parative influence exerted by the different planks of a platform ; but, 
judging by the comments which I heard from men of all ¢!asses and 
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localities, the Democratic remedy for trusts, though incomparably 
more explicit than that of the Republican platform, was the most 
disappointing feature of our party programme. 

Such radicalism as appeared in the Chicago and Kansas City 
platforms, while marking a forward step on the part of a party long 
wedded to a stunting conservatism, was in no sense socialistic. Direct 
legislation, or the right of the people to pass directly upon proposed 
laws, as in Switzerland, and, indeed, in many of our States and cities ; 
an income tax, or the demand that citizens contribute to the expenses 
of government according to their respective means; and hostility to 
monopoly in private hands, and to two of monopoly’s most danger- 
ous Weapons, government by injunction and the black list — these are 
the so-called radical planks. None is socialisticintendency. With 
one exception none was attacked during the campaign, and it is wholly 
improbable that a hundred voters were estranged by all, while thou- 
sands were attracted by them. Yet these are the issues which the 
party is now adjured to abandon, that it may return to the ideals of 
dead and gone political generations. 

No, it was not any radicalism in the Democratic platform which 
led to party disaster. The lesson is not that the party policy 
was too advanced for the voters. Rather is it to be considered 
whether a wider measure of radicalism, a heartier recognition of the 
widespread demand for the public ownership of natural monopolies, 
shall not next time contribute to certain party victory. 

Not since the days of the anti-slavery agitation has a purely 
moral issue sufficed to turn a party out of power. Mr. Bryan failed 
with the paramount issue of anti-imperialism asthe Republicans failed 
with the paramount issue of anti-slavery in 1856. Whether the issue 
of last November shall live to invite another test at the polls four years 
later, as did the anti-slavery issue, will depend on the course of the 
McKinley Administration ; but, in the form that it assumed last No- 
vember, it can scarcely persist, because by that time the protesting 
Filipinos will have been pacified or slain. Again, the question of the 
currency, which played a certain, though not a prominent, part in 
the late campaign, is not assured of place four years hence. 

One lesson certainly taught by the recent election is that politi- 
cal importance cannot be given to the money question in a campaign 
unless in a period of great financial and industrial distress. I believe 
this is true also of the tariff question. Taxes collected by means of 
a tariff are so subtly exacted that the people do not recognize their 
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contributions asatax. If times are good they pay them uncomplain- 
ingly. If timesare bad the tariff extortions are lumped in with the 
general indictment of ‘‘ hard times.’’ So far as the currency ques- 
tion is concerned, if the present enormous production of gold con- 
tinues there will be no demand for a change in the existing system ; 
while if dissatisfaction should arise there are a multiplicity of signs 
to indicate that the demand will be for curbing the power of the na- 
tional banks and restoring to the government its historic power of issu- 
ing its notes, rather than for a return to the free coinage of silver. 

Now, while it is possible, even probable, that neither imperial- 
ism nor silver will be an issue four years from now, it is virtually 
certain that the question of monopoly will then be even more insist- 
ent for settlement than it is to-day. Its evils are felt in every house- 
hold of moderate means in the land to-day. Its blight is upon every 
form of industry, except when controlled by its beneficiaries. It 
touches the farmer, the mechanic, and the professional man. To 
the onward march of monopoly there is to-day no check in sight ; but 
the imagination can scarcely picture the end, if it shall be permitted 
to continue for four years more its triumphs of the past decade. The 
lesson of the late election was not that the people are indifferent to 
this evil, but that in the political discussion it was overshadowed by 
other things, and that neither party offered for its cure a remedy suffi- 
ciently radical to arouse at once popular confidence and popular 
enthusiasm. 

Certain Democratic nominees for Congress took ground far in ad- 

rance of their party platform, and frankly advocated the destruction 

of monopoly by governmental assumption of those enterprises which 
are now being employed to build up and to buttress monopoly. In 
every case such candidates ran far ahead of their party ticket. The 
people are more radical than was either theChicago or the Kansas City 
convention ; but they want radicalism to have its application to those 
things which touch their immediate interests. 

The year 1904 will be big with opportunity for the party which 
shall recognize and rightly interpret the lessons not only of the last 
election, but of political history since social and economic problems 
growing out of increased population, the concentration of wealth, 
and the development of monopoly, have taken first place in the minds 
of the people. The party which will be clear, concrete, and fearless 
in its proffer of remedies will be the one that will deserve well of 
the voters. The four years to intervene will see marked progress in 
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the work of turning over to municipalities the natural monopolies 
within their bounds. The extension of the same principle to the 
public functions of State and nation is logical and necessary. Let the 
nation own its telegraphs and telephones, as England does. Let 
it own and manage its railroads, as almost every country of con- 
tinental Europe does, and we shall have done with the secret rebates 
and the friendly discriminations which have created trusts and still 
help to maintain them. Let the postoffice carry parcels of reason- 
able size, despite the opposition of express officials, so as to end the 
present absurdity which permits the sending of a package by mail 
from New York to Venezuela and thence to California for less than 
one can send it to California direct. Let the nation spend its mil- 
lions in building irrigation plants in the arid West, rather than in 
killing people in Luzon; and when the desert shall have been made 
fertile let it be leased to settlers who will live upon it rather than 
be sold outright to speculators who will hold it idle for a profit. 
Let us have direct legislation, postal savings banks, and the in- 
come tax. 


Not all of these things can be done at once; todo any in the face 


of the selfish opposition of vested interests will be a giant’s task. 
Yet there is not one of these reforms, which here are termed revolu- 
tionary, but is in successful operation in some foreign land, whose 
people we, with American self-sufficiency, are inclined to commis- 
erate as less intelligent and less free than ourselves. In no nation 
where they have been given effect have they been abandoned by 
reason of failure; and the political party which shall take the first 
step toward the fulfilment of this programme in the United States 
will not be permitted to lay down office and authority until all is 
completed. That is the lesson of the election. 
Wiuus J. Axssor. 





THE ANTI-SCALPING BILL. 


Tue so-called Anti-Scalping Bill was passed by the lower house 
of the last Congress, and it was pending in the Senate when that 
Congress adjourned. The subject was first formally brought up in 
the preceding Congress. A bill to prohibit the sale of railroad tickets 
by any person except the railroad companies was favorably reported 
to that Congress by the House Committee on Inter-State Commerce, 
and the Senate Committee agreed to reporta bill to the same effect. 

This action was the result of months of effort on the part of the 
railroads. The ablest and most influential men in their employ were 
present at Washington ; magnificent headquarters were opened at one 
of the leading hotels there; printed matter in great quantities was 
distributed ; and many of the officials of the railroads of the country 
used all their powers of persuasion on members of Congress in an effort 
to obtain the desired legislation. The only organized opposition was 
that of the associations of ticket brokers, whose business the bill 
would have destroyed. These associations, by their indefatigable 
efforts, aided by the unfortunate popular prejudice against rail- 
roads, which this latest aggression on their part has tended to aggra- 
vate, succeeded in staying the strong arm of the Government, which 
threatened to sweep away their occupation and curtail the liberty 
of every American citizen. Though both the above-mentioned Con- 
gresses adjourned without enacting this legislation, it can hardly be 
doubted that before long the railroad interests will again besiege 
Congress in force, and, more determined than before, try to prevail 
on that body to give them what they have so ardently sought and so 
earnestly worked for. 

That, for the time being, the bill, if enacted, would enormously 
increase the revenues of railroads, is true. That their officers are so 
strenuous to have the bill passed; that so much money has been 
spent to push it; that a most powerful and persuasive lobby has been 
stationed at Washington — powerful in intelligence, persuasive in 
standing — is enough of an argument to convince the doubter that 
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the railroads are after big game. If it should be made a crime to 
sell a railroad ticket, those owning them would not sell, and the rail- 
roads would be practically enabled to get the full three cents — or 
whatever the legal rate — per mile for almost every journey, and this 
regardless of any prior contract for a lower rate. Noone can object 
to paying the full legal rate if there be no contract for a lower one; 
for the rate, if unjust, can be regulated, theoretically, at least, by 
the States. But the penal feature of the proposed legislation is 
the danger which seems real; and its imposition is unwarranted. 
Whether the game above referred to is worth the candle; whether 
the prize which the railroads are now so earnestly seeking will not 
prove to be an Apple of Sodom; whether the evils which the rail- 
roads now complain of and are seeking to cure by this bill would not 
be better endured or otherwise remedied — these are questions de- 
serving an inquiry. 

That there are evils growing out of the abuse or misuse of the 
system by which the railroad companies at present collect their rev- 
enues is, perhaps, true. There is no doubt that passes are sold and 
that tickets are forged. But the railroads themselves have it in their 
power to stop the former evil, and the laws of all the States punish 
the forgery of railroad tickets as a crime, which, indeed, it is. In 
addition to this, the laws of most, if not all, the States give to 
the railroad companies plenary power and full opportunity to protect 
themselves from frauds and to punish or have punished those guilty 
ofthem. If railroad companies do not avail themselves of these pow- 
ers and opportunities it is their own fault, and they should not be 
heard to complain. They have many more powers and opportunities 
of this character than the private citizen or ordinary corporation. 
Why, then, should they ask the Federal Government to deify them 
by hedging them about with additional legislation which, for their 
own exclusive benefit, is calculated to invade the rights of the indi- 
vidual and to stigmatize him with infamy? 

Why should Congress make it a crime for me to assign a contract 
that I have made with a railroad company to carry me a certain 
distance, when I may freely assign other kinds of contracts? Why 
should it be a crime for me to assign a contract to carry my person 
and be perfectly legal and proper for me to assign one for carrying 
my goods? While it is true that a bill of lading, for instance, rep- 
resents the goods, and that it is the property therein which passes 
by the assignment, still the value of the goods is affected by their 
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location, and the obligation on the carrier to transport them to the 
agreed point of delivery is an essential and inseparable element of 
the value assigned. 

If it be of any importance to me that goods which I own by 
virtue of an assignment of a bill of lading be carried by a railroad 
company to the place designated, may it not be of infinitely more 
importance that my person be carried, when a contract to carry a 
person from one place to another has been made, the agreed price 
paid to the carrier, and the contract assigned to me? There can be 
no reasonable objection to my substitution in place of my assignor, 
if the carrier be under the necessity of carrying for me as well as 
‘for my assignor, and on like terms. Theduty of a carrier to carry 
for all alike— which no one will deny — makes the terms of the 
contract of small importance; and the performance of a duty by one 
already under obligation to perform it will not support a demand 
for another or further consideration. Within the limits contem- 
plated by the original contracting parties, why should not my person 
be substituted for that of the original purchaser of the ticket? The 
ticket, which is the evidence of the contract, and upon the surrender 
of which only will the carrier perform its agreement, is taken up 
when I undertake to ride; so that the carrier cannot possibly be 
called upon to perform two services for the price of one. It costs the 
carrier no more to carry me than to carry John Doe, of whom per- 
haps I bought the ticket, and who, by the sale thereof to me, intended 
to assign to me the benefit of a contract he had made and fully exe- 
cuted by paying the agreed price. 

Sut it is said by the railroad companies that a contract to carry 
John Doe is not a contract to carry me; that the carrier and John 
Doe both contracted with reference to each otier personally ; so that 
the carriage of my person, by virtue of Doe’s contract, is not within 
the limits contemplated by the original contracting parties. This is 
not true either in theory or in fact. In theory, a railroad is legally 
bound to carry, on equal conditions, all who apply for carriage. As 
a matter of fact, the carrier never has in mind the carriage of the 
particular person who buys the ticket. Asa rule, he is unknown to 
the carrier; and the undertaking to carry him is not based in any 
degree on a knowledge of the purchaser’s weight, character, or dis- 
position. Unless an intending passenger be insane, drunk, or dis- 
orderly, or have an infectious disease, the carrier is bound to trans- 
port him. It has no right to discriminate between persons, agree- 
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ing to carry this one, and refusing to carry that one. It must and, 
indeed, is glad to carry all who apply. 

Had J applied, the carrier would have undertaken to carry me for 
the same price and on the same terms as it agreed to carry John Doe. 
If Ae cannot go, it is unreasonable to say that the carrier has earned 
the money paid to him and is under no obligation to carry a person 
on the ticket Doe holds. At present, the carrier is certainly under 
no obligation to return Doe’s money to him. Must Doe, therefore, 
lose it? Forfeitures are obnoxious to the law as well as to the moral 
sense. Why should Doe not sell his interest or property or right or 
whatever it is in that contract to someone else ? It certainly pos- 
sesses value, for he gave the carrier value for it; and it is a value 
that is just as important, impersonal, and general as the value attach- 
ing to a commodity. 


sut, it is said, the Anti-Scalping Bill requires the carrier to re- 
deem the unused portion of a ticket, so that, in the above instance, 
Doe could obtain a return of his money. Could he? Suppose he 
had bought a coupon or mileage ticket, which is usually sold at a 
lower rate of fare than a card ticket, and had partly used it, and 
might still use it, but is prevented. Now, the carrier has solemnly 
agreed to carry a person a certain distance, or so many miles, and, 


doubtless, would carry him on the ticket instanced, if the owner were 
not compelled to abandon his journey. Instead of being permitted 
to sell his remaining interest in the contract of carriage, he is en- 
titled by the Anti-Scalping Bill to ask the carrier to redeem the un- 
used portion of his ticket. The carrier rebates to him— what? 
The value of his remaining interest in the contract, or the unearned 
portion of the price for the ticket. Not at all! It confiscates that; 
it disregards the contract; and, by the terms of the Anti-Scalping 
sill, it makes a new and executed contract and new charges, and re- 
tains of the money Doe has paid it, and which the carrier has been 
using, the full legal rate for every mile the latter has carried him. 

‘¢ But,’’ it may be said, ‘‘there is no injustice in that. Doe 
would have had to pay that amount had he originally contracted for 
carriage for the distance he travelled.’’ I maintain, however, that 
there is an injustice in it; for if it be obligatory onan intending pas- 
senger to pay, in advance, every cent the carrier may lawfully ask 
for carriage for a certain number of miles —and the carrier always 
insists on the imperativeness of this obligation — it should be equally 
obligatory on the carrier to carry a person that number of miles, and 
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the obligation should be equally inviolable. To relieve the carrier 
by statute of this obligation is an invasion by Government of the 
sacredness of contract, which violates the spirit if not the letter of 
the Constitution. 

It may be said that the contract with John Doe gives him a mere 
chose in action, and that choses in action are not assignable at law. 
It is true that most choses in action were not assignable at law; yet 
‘¢an assignment of a chose in action has always been held a good 
consideration for a promise.’’* Again: ‘* Thus, the benefit of acon- 
tract may be sold, and the assignment of a contract forms a valid con- 
sideration for a promise to pay the price, which may be recovered in 
an action at law.’’? Now, if the thing assigned is of no value, if 
the benefit of the contract assigned is unobtainable by the assignee 
merely because he 7s the assignee and not the original contractor, 
where is the consideration for the promise to pay the price to the 
assignor? It would be idiocy to say that the mere act of assigning 
was all the promisor wanted done or agreed to pay the price to have 
done. He certainly was after something more than to have a bare 
right transferred to him which by the very act of transfer became 
unenforceable. ‘‘ Courts of common law recognize the validity of 


equitable assignments for other purposes than to permit the assignee 
to sue at law in the name of the assignor.’’* 

While at common law choses in action were not assignable, 
‘‘equity permits the assignment of a chose in action or the rights 
which accrue under a contract, whenever the contract is not for ex- 
clusively personal services and does not involve personal credit, trust, 
or confidence, and a suit in equity might be maintained in the name 


of the assignee.’’* While the assignee takes the thing assigned 


subject to all the defenses the person bound to perform might have 
made, yet if the latter has notice of the assignment, and the assignee 
has given to the assignor a consideration, the courts hold that the 
assignee may, in his own name and for his own benefit, sue the party 
liable to perform. And if this be so, the right to sue must cer- 
tainly be based upon the right to demand performance in the as- 
signee’s own name and for his own benefit. 

In most of the States statutes have been enacted changing the 


1 Leake on Contracts, 605. 
2 Price vs. Seaman, 4 Barnwell & Cresswell, 525. 
3Clark on Contracts, 529. 
Clark on Contracts, 529. 
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common law rule in relation to choses in action. It may be said, 
generally, that the effect of these statutes is to put an assignment of 
a chose in action on the same footing at law as in equity." There- 
fore, the legal contract for carriage may be assigned, and perform- 
ance thereof legally demanded by the assignee. The carrier may 
refuse to perform the contract assigned for the same reasons that it 
might refuse to perform it before assignment, but for no other reasons 
—certainly not for the reason that it has been assigned and that per- 
formance is demanded by the assignee. For the contract is not for ex- 
clusively personal services, and does not involve personal credit, trust, 
or confidence; that is to say, it is not based upon the peculiar indi- 
vidual character or reputation of either party. 

The carrier, as has been said before, seldom or never regards the 
character or reputation of an intending passenger; and if it did it 
would have no right to discriminate on that account. And the in- 
tending passenger ordinarily does not have the option of selecting 
more than one carrier to take him to his point of destination. If 
he does, and he selects one of two carriers on account of its superior 
character or reputation, the selection cannot be said to be mutual, 
but is made for the passenger’s own benefit, and he may waive it 
or pass it along by the assignment to the assignee. 

If, therefore, a contract to carry may be assigned, why should 
the national legislature make it a crime to do with reference to such 
a contract what is innocent enough in reference to other contracts? 
Why should I not be permitted to sell my interest in a contract, for 
carriage of my person just as I might sell my interest in any other 
contract? If there is any legal reason why the party with whom I 
contracted should not perform the contract, he is at liberty to set up 
that reason against my assignee, and to insist upon itin a suit by the 
latter to compel performance. But he could not invoke the crimi- 
nal law to prevent me from assigning the contract or to punish me 
for having done so. 

Now, why should a criminal law be enacted to enable a railroad 
company, and none other, to do this? Why, in addition to all the 
statutes already existing and intended for the protection of railroad 
companies against the frauds to which they are peculiarly liable, and 
in addition to the laws and machinery of the courts calculated to 
secure to railroad companies the full measure of their rights the same 


1Clark on Contracts, 538, 539. 
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as other persons, should the Government inhibit the assignment of 
contracts made with railroad companies, while allowing full liberty 
for the assignment of other contracts? Why should railroad com- 
panies be enabled to invoke the strong arm of the penal law as a de- 
fense against the performance of their contracts, while every other 
citizen is left to the remedies of the civillaw? Ifa certain act affecting 
two individuals is innocent, and asimilar act where a railroad is con- 
cerned is to be made a crime, it were better far to plod along in an 
ox-cart and be free than to ride in a palace car to the penitentiary. 

This article was not written in defense of the business of ‘‘ ticket 
scalping.’’ Doubtless there are many dishonest ‘‘ scalpers’’ ; but the 
fine scorn and deep denunciation of them by some railroad men un- 
consciously suggests the old saw concerning the dispute between the 
pot and the kettle. It is really amusing to see, as I have seen in 
the newspapers, the general passenger agent of a great railroad cor- 
poration denounce the ‘‘scalpers’’ as a set of thieves who defy all 
the laws of morality and fair dealing and insolently declare their in- 
tention to disregard any law inimical to their business that Congress 
may enact, while, within a few days of this phillipic, the erstwhile 
president of that corporation, commenting on the effect of the de- 
cision of the Supreme Court of the United States in the Joint Traffic 
Association case, declares that the railway companies, though osten- 
sibly submitting to that decision, would really maintain an associa- 
tion for the same purpose as the one just declared illegal, in effect 
reiterating the sentiment concerning the public said to have been 
expressed by the great originator of the corporation referred to. 

3ut it has been said that ‘‘ ticket scalping’’ has grown to such 
proportions as to impair the legitimate sale of tickets by the com- 
panies themselves ; that the ‘‘ scalper ’’ defrauds the railway by nego- 
tiating the sale of tickets which their owners cannot use, thereby 
supplying intending passengers who otherwise would be compelled 
to buy new tickets from the railway companies. To stigmatize a 
business as criminal because its effect is to compel one to perform 
contracts already made and to earn money already obtained on the 
promise that it would be earned is a strange argument indeed. If 
this be the last argument of the railroads, then it might be dismissed 
with the simple statement that the Government ought not to be called 
in to settle a mere business dispute, by enacting a special penal law 
whose purpose and effect shall be to wipe out one of the disputants 
and safeguard the other, merely because the latter would thereby be 
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enabled to make more money. And especially ought not the Govern- 
ment todo this when, by doing it, the freedom of every citizen is in- 
vaded and curtailed. If what is to be inhibited were malwm in se it 
might be different, but it is not. 

But let us see if the ‘‘ scalper’’ is really engaged in a nefarious 
business. What does he do? Does he sell tickets for which the rail- 
roads have not received their money? No. If hedoes he must have 
stolen or forged them; and, like any other criminal, the laws pro- 
nounce a penalty against him for that. He simply sells tickets he 
has bought at a low price from others who have paid the railroads 
what they asked for them. For the railroads to cry ‘‘ Thief’ at 
him for this, when, but for it, they would be called upon to carry 
out contracts they have made and already enjoy the benefit of, smacks 
of dishonesty to say the least. 

But the railroads insist that the ‘‘scalper’’ is an accomplice of 
the ‘‘dishonest’’ ticket purchaser, who, having gotten a mileage 
book, for instance, on condition that he will not assign it, goes 
straightway and does assign it, so that any one desiring to travel a 
short distance can do so at a lower rate than he otherwise could. 
This is an ingenious argument, because it appeals to the average 
American’s innate sense of justice. But it is specious — specious be- 
cause predicated on false premises ; for it is based on the right of the 
railroad companies to discriminate, and carry A at a lower rate than 
B. Absolute equality is the ultimate rule whereby the legality of 
a railroad company’s treatment of the public should be tested. And 
if the railroad companies desire to sell a large quantity, as it were, 
of transportation at a lower rate than a small quantity, they may do 
so, of course; but they should justify the sale on its true grounds, 
namely, the wholesale quantity purchased, not on the ground that 
the purchaser’s personality is any part of the consideration. 

But is this-action of the railroads in seeking to obtain the pas- 
sage of the Anti-Scalping Bill wise or far-seeing? Doubtless, the 
immediate effect of the passage of the bill would be to increase re- 
ceipts by enforcing a forfeiture of contracts. It is, practically, 
nothing but a scheme to enable the railroad companies to maintain 
full legal tariff rates under all circumstances. This act, operating 
on the public instead of the railroad companies, would be far more 
effective to the same end than a law permitting pooling by railroad 
companies, which, because it absolutely eliminates competition, has 
been long desired by them. With this act a law, the pooling ques- 
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tion, so far as passenger traffic is concerned, will be settled in favor 
of the railroad companies, and settled far more emphatically than 
the most ardent supporters of the pooling privilege ever hoped for. 

While the act would operate to the immediate financial benefit 
of railroad companies, enabling them to benefit by ‘‘forfeitures,”’ 
and also enabling them to exact full legal rates, upon pain of fine or 
imprisonment, yet the fact that railroad companies are thus further 
privileged, that their privileges so far exceed those of other businesses, 
and that this Anti-Scalping Bill invades the freedom of every person, 
will certainly be obnoxious to the American sense of equality and jus- 
tice. It will arouse the deep resentment of the people; and the rail- 
roads will, beyond question, find that they have courted an attack on 
their interests that will becostly tothem and certainly effective. This 
will be based not alone on a desire for cheaper transportation. That 
desire might not reach fruition in the face of a proper showing. 
But it will be also based on a sense of injury — from rights invaded 
by special legislation to subserve the private ends of a favorite — 
which will demand reprisal. And the reprisal will certainly come in 
the shape of a reduction of fares, and, perhaps, of ratesalso. While 
this might not immediately follow, it would be sure to come; and, 
in staving it off, the railroads would find that they had lost more 


than the gain would be by reason of the success of the Anti-Scalp- 
ing Bill, ‘‘ and the last state of that man is worse than the first.’’ 
Hvew T. Maruers. 





THE NEGRO AND EDUCATION. 


Ar a time when the universal craze for expansion is rendering 
long-established beliefs uncouth and inadequate, it becomes neces- 
sary to reéxamine the foundations of our faith in the light of the 
new gospel. The national opinion concerning the negro is formed 
and re-formed with such startling rapidity that only the process of 
instantaneous photography can preserve its shifting phases. We 
have seen innumerable remedies prescribed for the ills of this race 
with the cock-sureness of a patent nostrum. The frequency with 
which the remedy is changed, however, justifies the suspicion that 
the physician is ignorant of the nature of the malady which he under - 
takes to treat. There has been a blind and fanatical reliance upon 
the potency of education asa universal solvent. The Bible, the spell- 
ing book, the college curriculum, and the industrial workshop have 
been prescribed, each in rapid succession, as the panacea of all ills. 
And yet the progress of the disease is in no wise checked, nor has its 
malignity been one whit abated. 

The race problem should be viewed under a twofold aspect : 

1. The developmert of a backward race. 

2. Theadjustment of two races of widely divergent ethnic types. 

In this case these factors are antagonistic to each other. The 
more backward and undeveloped the negro, the easier becomes his 
adjustment to the white race. The good old negro servant, loyal 
and faithful, is ever acceptable to his white lord and master; but his 
more ambitious son, with a Harvard diploma in his knapsack, is a 
persona non grata. The bond of adjustment which slavery estab- 
lished between the races was quickly burst asunder when the negro 
was made a free man and clothed with full civil and political privi- 
leges. The frictional aspect of the race problem grows out of the 
technical abolition of the negro’s inferior status. 

Can these two races be adjusted on terms of equality? This is 
but a fragment of the larger ethnological problem whose solution 
devolves upon the twentieth century. The harmonization of such 
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diverse ethnic elements as Russ and Turk, Slav and Saxon, Celt 
and Teuton, Caucasian and Mongolian, Aryan and African must 
be relegated to the sphere of statesmanship, philanthropy, and re- 
ligious sanction. This can be effected, if at all, only through far- 
sighted public policy. Herein consists the chief mistake that has 
been made concerning the race problem. We have relied upon educa- 
tion to accomplish results which lie outside of the circle of its aims. 
The function of education is to develop the latent faculties of the in- 
dividual ; it reacts upon social problems only in so far as the individ- 
ual is a constituent factor. The social purpose controls and domi- 
nates individual activities. The drift of recent tendencies of civiliza- 
tion lends force and effect to the words, ‘‘ The individual withers, 
and the world is more and more.’’ If the education of the negro 
has not worked out the fulfilment which its propounders prophesied, 
it simply proves them to have been poor prophets, but should not dis- 
credit the value of education within its legitimate sphere and scope. 

In discussing, then, the effect of education upon the negro, our 
consideration should be limited to the developmental phase of the 
question, to which alone it is applicable. In the last few years the 
higher education of the negro has been so far overshadowed by the 
clamor for industrial training that we have ceased to discuss it, ex- 
cept in a half-hearted, apologetic way, as if in quest of a gradual and 
graceful recession from a discredited policy. There are still, however, 
some few remaining who persist in the belief that the importance of 
this form of training will become more and more apparent as we gain 
a clearer insight into the true nature and probable outcome of the 
African element of our cosmopolitan population. Two facts stand 
out bold and pronounced, which must be the determining factors in 
any scheme for the betterment of the negro’s status. 

1. The negro belongs to an undeveloped race, and is, therefore, 
many centuries behind his Aryan competitor in the cultivation of 
those qualities which make for progress. He possesses only such pro- 
miscuous experiences as he has picked up during the past two or three 
hundred years while confined to the backyard of civilization. 

2. For all time with which we may wisely concern ourselves, 
his religious, social, and cultural life will be relegated to a separate 
sphere. The African and the Anglo-Saxon will come together for pur- 
poses of business and philanthropy ; but for pleasurable intercourse 
and social satisfaction each will return to his own company. The 
social isolation of the negro makes imperative an educational scheme 
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which provides for a wise and competent self-direction. The negro 
has now reached a critical stage in his career. A generation of 
estrangement has almost completely destroyed the point of attach- 
ment between the races which existed under the slave régime. The 
relation is daily becoming less intimate and friendly, and more busi- 
ness-like and formal. It thus becomes all the more imperative that 
the negro should gain for himself the primary principles of knowl- 
edge and culture. 

The higher education of the negro was undertaken as an experi- 
ment, to test his capacity to profit by the higher lines of learning. 
The theory which slavery sought to uphold was that the negro’s 
skull was too thick to learn; and in order that the facts might fit the 
theory the attempt was forbidden. It is intellectual obliquity or moral 
cowardice which causes men to reénact the laws of the Almighty. 

When the advocates of the negro’s cause found that he possessed 
ordinary mental faculties, their enthusiasm knew no bounds. As is 
usual with new discoveries, extravagant claims were put forth for 
this fresh intellectual ‘‘ find.’’ Colleges and universities, embrac- 
ing the higher reaches of European learning, were established for a 
race which, up to that time, had not learned the use of letters. The 
educated negro was paraded as a spectacular curiosity which it was 
worth a Sabbath day’s journey to see. It was confidently expected 
that the haughty Saxon would lay aside his arrogance, and hail the 
African as his full brother, because he could conjugate a Greek verb 
or scan a Latin ode. 

On the other hand, the negro looked upon education as possessing 
talismanic power. He believed that the ability to read and write, 
and especially the possession of a college diploma, would remove 
every weight which beset him. His blind, fanatical enthusiasm for 
knowledge was both laudable and pathetic. Was it not a kindly 
blindness that he could not foresee that education creates as many 
problems as it solves, and that the tree of knowledge is also the tree 
of good and of evil? Thus does the buoyancy of enthusiasm over- 
shoot the mark of sober calculation; and yet, without such enthusi- 
asm, there would be wanting sufficient incentive to achieve calcu- 
lated results. 

Experiments are usually accompanied by a waste of material. 
This has doubtless been true in the case under consideration. Too 
many experimental stations have been established, and much money 
and material utilized. There are to-day ten times as many colleges 
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and universities for negro youth as the race, in the present state of 
its material and intellectual poverty, could reasonably be expected 
to furnish an adequate constituency for. Many of the results have 
been extremely grotesque. The inestimable value of the experiment, 
however, consists in the fact that the negro has been shown to pos- 
sess a good degree of intellectual ability. His acquisitive faculties 
have been proved beyond peradventure, whatever may be thought 
of his inquisitive power. Those who still persist in doubt show 
themselves to be objects of pity because of their incapacity to grasp 
the truth. The question of the relative capacity of the races pos- 
sesses only an academic interest. It is sufficient to know that the 
negro, not merely as an individual prodigy, but in numbers quite as 
large as could be expected from his environment and opportunities, 
possesses the ability to take on the higher knowledge, to interpret it 
in terms of his own thoughts and feelings, and to apply it effectively 
to the world’s work. 

It is hard to overestimate the value of this conclusion. Up to 
that time all manner of proscription and iniquitous treatment had 
been justified upon the ground of mental incapacity. Physical char- 
acteristics were taken as the index of capacity for knowledge and 
virtue. Men looked upon the negro’s facial angle, cephalic index, 
and pigmentation of the cuticle, and exclaimed: ‘*‘ What need we of 
further proof ?’’ The mind is not only the measure of the man, 
it is also the highest common factor of power, prestige, and privi- 
lege. Carlyle, who regarded the negro as an ‘‘ amiable blockhead,”’ 
and amenable only to ‘‘ the white man’s beneficent whip,’’ also ex- 
claimed ‘‘that one man should die ignorant who had capacity for 
knowledge, this I call a tragedy were it to happen more than twenty 
times in the minute.’’ When it is demonstrated that the negro has 
capacity for knowledge and virtue, he thereby establishes his title 
clear to the opportunity for their development and exercise. The 
chains that bound the body of Frederick Douglass to a cruel servi- 
tude were as tender cords of mercy compared with the shackles that 
gyved his mind to a degrading ignorance. 

The stronger races to-day are dealing with the weaker ones on 
the principle that privilege shall be proportional to capacity. The 
‘*over-man’”’ says to his feebler fellow: ‘All powerijfheres in me 
by right of superiority; but I will graciously grant you as large a 
measure of privilege and opportunity as you are capable of exercising, 
me judice.’’ That scheme, therefore, which encourages the mani- 
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festations of capacity is the only hope of the ‘ lesser breeds ’’ who 
are struggling against the arrogance and rapacity of the ruling race. 
This principle becomes all the more important when we consider that 
the tendency of the time is toabandon the old gospel of ‘‘ the innate 
rights of men,’’ and to set up in its place the idolatry of ‘‘ the divine 
right of power.’’ Ifa beneficial and kindly contact between the 
races is denied on the lower plane of flesh and blood, it must be 
sought for in the upper region of mental and spiritual kinship. 
Knowledge and virtue have no ethnic quality ; 
‘ For East is East and West is West, and never the twain shall meet, 

Till earth and sky stand presently at God’s great judgment seat ; 

But there is neither East or West, border nor breed nor birth, 

When two strong men stand face to face, though they come from the ends of the 

earth.” 

According to Rudyard Kipling, the new oracle of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, the irreconcilable become reconciled only as each manifests the 
best possibilities of a common nature. 

The higher education tends to develop superior individuals, who 
may be expected to exercise a controlling influence over the multi- 
tude. The individual is the proof, the promise, and the salvation of 
the race. The undeveloped races, which, in modern times, have 
faded before the breath of civilization, have probably perished be- 
cause of their failure to produce commanding leaders to guide them 
wisely under the stress and strain which an encroaching civilization 
imposed. A single Indian, with the capacity and spirit of Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, might have solved the red man’s problem and averted 
his pending doom. 

The negro misses the gradual process of evolution, and education. 
must be relied upon to make good the deficiency. The African was 
snatched from the wilds of savagery and thrust into the midst of a 
mighty civilization. He thus escaped the gradual process of evolu- 
tion. Other men have labored, and he must enter into their labors. 
Education must accomplish more for a backward people than it does 
for those who are in the forefront of progress. It must not only 
lead to the unfoldment of faculties, but must fit for a life from which 
the recipient is separated by many centuries of development. 

The fact that backward people are surrounded by a civilization 
which is so far in advance of their own is by no means an unmixed 
advantage. In the tempestuous current of modern life the contest- 
ant must either swim on the surface or sink out of sight. He must 
either conform or succumb to the inexorable law of progress. The 
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African chieftain who would make a pilgrimage from his native prin- 
cipality to the city of Washington might accomplish the first part of 
his journey by the original modes of transportation — in the primi- 
tive dugout and upon the backs of his slaves— but he would com- 
plete it upon the steamship, the railway, the electric car, and the 
automobile. How swift the transformation! And yet how sug- 
gestive of centuries of toil, struggle, and mental endeavor! 

It required the human race thousands of years to bridge the chasm 
between savagery and civilization, but it now must be crossed by a 
school curriculum of a few years’ duration. The analytic process is 
always more rapid than the synthetic. We are told that the indi- 
vidual in his development must pass, in rapid succession, through all 
the stages traversed by the race in its struggle upward. We are also 
informed that social evolution must take a somewhat similar course. 
The European child is supposed to absorb the civilization of his race 
in about twenty-five years of formative training. The negro is re- 
quired to master the principles of civilization in a similar, and, in- 
deed, in a shorter time. 

Education is conservative rather than progressive in its main feat- 
ures. Its chief function is to enable the individual to live the life 
already attained by the race. The initiative of progress is reserved 
for the few choice spirits of the human race. The bulk of any peo- 
ple can only live up to the level of their social medium, and can be 
uplifted only by social impulses imparted by some powerful person- 
alities. Education prepares for a statical rather than a dynamic con- 
dition of society. And yet, notwithstanding these stern truths, 
every educated negro must be a reformer, a positive, aggressive in- 
fluence in uplifting the masses, and that, too, in spite of the fact that 
he belongs to a backward breed that has never taken the initiative in 
the progressive movements of the world. He must, therefore, be 
aroused to a consciousness of personal power, to energy of the will, and 
to individual initiative — that subtle, indefinable quality which has 
always exerted a controlling influence upon human affairs — in spite 
of the theories of doctrinaires and the formulas of philosophy. It is 
only the spirit of the higher knowledge that can enkindle the enthusi- 
asm and impart the impulse. 

The negro is to be grafted upon the tree of civilization, and in 
order that the graft may take well it should be set upon the most 
vigorous and promising limb. The choice youth of the race should 
assimilate the principles of culture and hand them down to the masses 
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below. This is the only gateway through which a new people may 
enter into modern civilization. Herein lies the history of culture. 
The select minds of the backward race or nation must first receive 
the new cult and adapt it to the peculiar needs of their own people. 
Did not the wise men of Greece receive the light from Egypt? The 
Roman .youth of ambition completed his education in Athens; the 
noblemen of northern Europe sent their sons to the southern penin- 
sulas in quest of larger learning; and up to the present day Amer- 
icans repair to the European universities for a fuller knowledge of the 
culture of the old world. The Japanese looms up as the most pro- 
gressive of the non-Aryan races. This wonderful progress is due, 
in a large measure, to his wise plan of procedure. The picked youth 
is sent to the great centres of western knowledge; but before the 
culture is applied to the needs of the Japanese, itis first sifted through 
the sieve of their native comprehension. 

That mere contact with a race of superior development cannot of 
itself unfold the best possibilities of a backward people is a proposi- 
tion which, I think, no student of social phenomena will be inclined 
to dispute. For four hundred years the European has been brought 
in contact with feebler races in all parts of the world, and, in most 
cases, this contact has been as the blighting finger of death. No- 
where do we find an instance in which a people has been lifted 
into civilization thereby. Outward conformity may be enforced by 
a rigid discipline; but outward forms and fair practices are of little 
or no avail if the inward appreciation be wanting. Civilization isa 
centrifugal and not a centripetal process. It cannot be injected 
hypodermically. Healthy growth cannot be secured by forcing upon 
a child a diet which he cannot assimilate. 

Aside from political ambition and commercial exploitation, the 
chief motive of the European in treating with the feebler races has 
been to civilize and enlighten them. The conversion of the Indian 
to the Christian faith was the chief motive assigned for the early 
colonization of America; and yet the influence of such schools as 
Hampton and Carlisle has, perhaps, done more to uplift the red man 
than all of the contact with the white race since Columbus first 
planted his crossin the virgin soil of a new world. Indeed, the super- 
ficial, frivolous, and vicious qualities are more easily communicable. 
The substantial qualities of mind and soul can be developed by inde- 
pendent activity only. 

For four centuries the Portuguese have been touching the life of 
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the east coast of Africa with their missionary propagandism, com- 
mercial enterprise, and governmental policy; but, according to the 
highest testimony, they have made no more abiding impression upon 
the life of that continent than one might make upon the surface of 
the ocean with the dent of his finger. Civilization cannot be im- 
parted by attrition, but is the unfolding of the seed whose potency 
is in itself. 

When the higher education of the negro is broached, industrial 
training is sure to be suggested as a counter irritant. Many able 
and earnest advocates of the negro’s cause seem to have lost the 
power of binocular vision and have become one-eyed enthusiasts 
over a narrow feature. The two forms of education are not antag- 
onistic, but supplemental: the one applies to the few, the other to 
the many; the one supplies the motive, the other the method. The 
negro needs, first of all, lofty ideals. The surest way to induce a 
people to provide for the material needs of life is to teach it that 
‘+ life is more than meat.’’ In order that the negro may feel a zest 
for work, and enter into the joy of service, he must have prospect 
and vista. 


The day laborer pursues the mechanical rounds of his stupid toil, 
conscious only of the fact that ‘‘ time and the hour run through the 


whole day.’’ Under a more enlightened view, he would be in- 
spired and sustained by the anticipated enjoyment of the fruits of 
toil. The negro lacks enlightened imagination. While slavery in- 
culcated the regular habit of labor, it held out no incentive beyond 
the master’s crib. The negro does not make provision because he 
lacks prevision. The prayer, ‘‘ give us this day our daily bread,”’ to 
him has a material and literal significance. The industrial inca- 
pacity of the negro is due largely to the fact that he has been con- 
fined to the low grounds of drudgery and toil without being 
permitted so much as to cast his eyes unto the hill of aspiration and 
promise. ‘* The man with the hoe”’ is of all men most miserable, 
unless, forsooth, he has also a hope; but if he be imbued with the 
spirit of hope and promise, he can wield the hoe with as much zest 
and satisfaction as any other instrument of service. 

It is true that a people must be rooted and grounded in the con- 
crete principles of things. When a seed is sown in the ground, it 
first sends its roots into the soil, but only that it may rise out of it 
so as to bring forth foliage and flower and fruit in the air above. 
The incentive to noble endeavor comes from a rational conception 
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of the true end of existence. We cannot reach the sky on a ped- 
estal of brick and mortar; and all attempt to do so must end in 
bewilderment and confusion, as it did on the plains of Shinar in 
days of old. Even the builders of the tower of Babel derived their 
inspiration from above. They were inspired by the conceit that 
they were descended from the skies, and sought by mechanical con- 
trivance only to regain the blissful seat. The negro needs a wider 
and a larger range of vision. He cannot see beyond the momentary 
gratification of his desires. He does not look before and after. The 
most effective prayer that can be uttered for him is, ‘‘ Lord, open thou 
his eyes.’? Such influences can be brought to him by means of the 
higher culture only. 

Prof. Booker T. Washington is the greatest man which the race, 
under freedom, has produced. But his success is due wholly to his 
intellectual and moral faculties — his enlightened mind, consecrated 
zeal, and persuasive ability. The mastery ofan hundred handicrafts 
would add nothing to his usefulness or power. Those leaders who 
have been most effective in guiding, directing, and controlling the 
life, in stimulating the lethargic energies, and in quickening the 
zeal of the masses, have derived their inspiration, either directly or 
indirectly, from contact with higher culture. This is true of Doug- 
lass, the orator; of Washington, the educator, and of Dunbar, the 
poet. The architect must plan before the artisan can execute. The 
idea comes from above and descends until it strikes the basis of popu- 
lar needs, and then rebounds, bringing the concrete fulfilment up 
toward the level of the ideal from which it sprang. 

The claim is made that the colored youth is leaving the practi- 
cal and useful pursuits and is rushing into the higher lines of learning. 
The fact is that not one negro in ten thousand is pursuing the higher 
education. After abstracting all who are able to think, there will 
be left sufficient to toil. | The race could absorb more than ten times 
the present number of well educated men as ministers, doctors, and 
teachers. The social friction which divides the races asunder requires 
that this service be rendered by colored men. They need all of the 
preparation deemed necessary for white men in the same pursuits. 
The sick must be healed, the ignorant must be enlightened, the 
vicious must be yestrained, and the bread of life must be broken to 
the hungry soul, There is no attribute of color that relieves the 
difficulty of the task. 

Those who disparage the higher education because it has not 
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banished ignorance and poverty and has not obliterated vicious ten- 
dencies are too impatient. If it takes twenty-five years to educate 
a white boy, it must require an incalculably longer period to educate 
a black race. Itis true that $40,000,000 or $50,000,000 has been 
already contributed by philanthropy for the education of the negro. 
This is about equal to the biennial expenditure of the city of New 
York for educational purposes. And yet, if we are to believe the 
reports of the low state of municipal morality and the rumors of cor- 
ruption and wrongdoing, we see that education has by no means done 
its perfect work in our national metropolis. Then why should we 
rave at the heart and froth at the mouth because a sum of money 
scarcely equal to the biennial educational cost of a single American 
city, when scattered over a territory of a million square miles, and 
distributed through a period of thirty years, has not completely civ- 
ilized an undeveloped race of some 10,000,000 souls ? 

The American people must yet learn to apply the simple princi- 
ples of political economy to the race problem. A dollar contributed 
by philanthropy is not necessarily any more efficacious than one 
appropriated out of the public treasury. Money devoted to the edu- 
cation of the black race need not be expected to yield any greater 
return, either of knowledge, virtue, or practical capacity, than a like 
sum devoted to the white race. Although the Southern States have 
contributed to the full amount of their ability, it is still true that the 
combined contributions of Northern philanthropy and Southern 
statesmanship have been wofully inadequate to the task imposed. 
The doctrine that the whites pay the taxes to defray the expenses of 
negro education is one of the false notions of political economy which 
have done so much to blight the material prosperity of the South. 
It is an axiom that labor pays every tax in the world; and although 
the laborer may not enjoy the privilege of passing the tribute to the 
tax-taker, he is entitled to share in all of the public benefits which 
the fruits of his labor make possible. The millions of dollars spent 
upon negro education have borne as abundant fruit as any like sum 
expended in any other direction. This is all that could be reason- 
ably expected. 

Weare apt to be misled by the array of statistics showing the 
decline of illiteracy among negroes. All those who can read and 
write are set apart as educated persons, as if this mere mechanical 
information worked some great transformation in their nature. The 
fact is that a very small percentage of the race is educated in any 


es 
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practical or effective sense. The simple ability to read and write is 
of the least possible benefit to a backward race. What advantage 
would it be to the red Indian to be able to trace the letters of the 
English alphabet with a pen and to vocalize the printed characters 
in syllables and sentences? Unless the moral nature is touched, and 
the vital energies are aroused, there will be no improvement in con- 
duct or increase in practical efficiency. 

Education has a larger function for a backward than for a for- 
ward race ; and, therefore, it requires more of it for the former to ac- 
complish a given result. To the one it merely furnishes a key to an 
existing lock, while to the other it must supply both lock and key. 
The pupil who is already acquainted with the nature and conditions 
of a problem may need only a suggestion as to a lucky or skilful com- 
bination of parts in order to lead to its solution; whereas to one 
ignorant of the underlying facts and factors such a suggestion would 
be absolutely useless. It is for this reason that much of the informa- 
tion which the negro seems to possess is void of practical effect. If 
the negro has been intoxicated by the first shallow sip of knowledge, 
he needs the sobering influence of a larger draught. 

Senator Tillman, of South Carolina, has recently said that the 
negro wears his education as a coat of paint, and that if you scratch 
him the savage will be revealed beneath the surface. The distin- 
guished Carolinian can only claim originality for the picturesque and 
pointed form of statement of a prevalent belief. Is it not true that 
our civilization at best is only a process of veneering? When we re- 
“all how the wild fury often breaks through the outer crust, vent- 
ing itself in the murder, lynching, and torture of helpless victims, it is 
easy tosee how near thesurface the savage lies. It would be preposter- 
ous to suppose that a few years of schooling could do for the African 
what twenty centuries of cultivation has not done for the Aryan. 

Even this admission on the part of the successor of John C. Cal- 
houn is a valuable concession. At one time it would have been de- 
nied that this crude material could take on a coat of paint. One of 
the uses of paint is to hide the crudeness of the material to which it 
is applied. Who does not appreciate the value of this function? If 
the white man, then, is better able to hide the savage which survives 
in us all, it is only because he has undergone a deeper coat of paint- 
ing. The remedy for the less fortunate negro is not in less paint, 
but in more. 


With a slight modification of figure, this same idea was advanced 
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by the late Hon. Charles Dudley Warner, who, in his last important 
public utterance, likened the higher education of the negro toa top 
dressing of a thin and sterile soil. Again, it might be urged that a 
top dressing is the most effective way of improving such soil that has 
yet been advanced by agricultural science. 

In seeking for a solution to the race problem the white man is 
mainly anxious for the effect upon his lordly self. The African is 
not regarded in his own rights and for his own sake, but merely with 
reference to the effect which his presence and activity produce upon 
the dominant Aryan. He is merely a coéfficient which is not de- 
tachable from the quantity whose value it may either increase or 
diminish. The black object is always projected against a white back- 
ground, producing a grotesque and gloomy silhouette. 

The whole history of the contact of the races deals with the negro 
as a satellite, whose movements are secondary to those of the central 
orb about which it revolves. Civilization was not thought possible 
for the sons of Ethiopia. The sable livery of the tropics was deemed 
impervious to ennobling influences. The negro could only contribute 
to the wants and welfare of the higher, or, I had rather say, the 
haughtier, race. With a self-debasement surpassing the vow of the 
anchorite, he was expected to bow down to this white god and serve 
him, ascribing unto him ‘‘the kingdom, the power, and the glory, 
forever.’ The whole scheme of the subjugation and oppression of 
the African by the Aryan is based upon the theory that the negro 
representsan inferior order of creation, and that, therefore, his needs 
are secondary to and derivable from those of his white lord and master. 
The ordinary attributes and susceptibilities of the human race have 
been denied to him. 

When it was first proposed to furnish means for the development 
of the nobler side of the negro race, those who possessed the wisdom 
of their day and generation entertained the proposition either with 
a sneer ora smile. Ridicule and contempt have characterized jthe 
habitual attitude of the American mind toward the negro’s higher 
strivings. The African was brought to this country for the purpose 
of performing manual and menial labor. His bodily powers alone 
were required to accomplish this industrial mission. No more account 
was taken of his higher susceptibilities than of the mental and moral 
faculties of the lower animals. The white man, as has been wittily 
said, saw in the negro’s mind only what was apparent in his face — 
‘* darkness there and nothing more.’’ His usefulness in the world 
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is still measured by physical faculties rather than by qualities of mind 
and soul. 

Even after the wonderful transformations of the last thirty 
years, many claim to discern no function which the negro can fill in 
society, except to administer to the wants and wishes of others by 
means of bodily toil. The merciless proposition of Carlyle —‘‘ the 
negro is useful to God’s creation only as a servant ’’—still finds 
wide acceptance. It is so natural to base a theory upon a long estab- 
lished practice that one no longer wonders at the prevalence of this 
belief. The negro has sustained servile relations to the Caucasian 
for so long a time that it is easy, as it is agreeable to Aryan pride, 
to conclude that servitude is his ordained place in society. If the 
higher susceptibilities are not needed, it is but natural that their 
development should be discouraged. 

Sut the negro must of necessity, as the true friends of humanity 
will of choice, take the broader view. Heisa man per se in his own 
rights, and therefore stands in need of civilization for his own sake. 
The negro race, or rather the negroid race, constitutes one of the 
largest ethnic divisions of the human family. Its dogged physical 
persistence indicates that it will exercise a potent influence on the 
progressive movements of the future. Our little schemes and quack 
nostrums can secure repose and tranquillity for a day only, but can- 
not defeat the cosmic plan and purpose. He who supposes that a 
knowledge of astronomy or of Greek syntax can solve ethnic problems 
is not less foolish than he who presumes that the solution will follow 
upon the ability to hit a nail aplumb with a hammer or to cut a line 
with a rip-saw. 

Civilization is based upon knowledge, industry, culture, and 
virtue. Knowledge comprehends the relation and function of things ; 
industry gives concrete embodiment; culture leads to rational enjoy- 
ment; and virtue preserves and perpetuates. Those who wish the 
negro well should aid him, in his weakness, to get hold of these 
primary principles. Thus equipped, he becomes ‘< self-balanced for 
contingencies,’’ and can face the future ‘‘ witha heart for any fate.”’ 
Ketty MILier. 


THE LAWS AND USAGES OF WAR AT SEA. 


Durie our Civil War acode of the laws of war on land was drawn 
up by Dr. Francis Lieber, then of Columbia College. It was issued 
to the Army, April 24, 1863, after review by a board of officers, under 
the official title of ‘‘ Instructions for the Government of the Armies 
of the United States in the Field.”’ 

Bliintschli, the great German publicist, said that of the various 
modern acts and movements that have tended to ameliorate the evils 
of war, the promulgation by our Government of these instructions 
was among the first and most remarkable. These instructions treat 
of martial law, military jurisdiction, military necessity, retaliation, 
questions arising as to public and private property of the enemy on 
shore, and the proper protection to be afforded to persons, religion, 
and the arts and sciences. They have been the pioneer of the vari- 
ous national codes; and, as a whole, they have been accepted by 
text writers of authority as of standard and permanent value and as 
expressing at the time the best usage and practice of civilized nations 
in time of war and military occupation. 

They have also formed the nucleus of the various propositions for 
an international code of the laws and usages of land warfare drawn 
up at various conferences and by various voluntary organizations for 
the betterment of warfare and the advancement of the principles of 
international law. Finally, there has resulted from the Hague Con- 
ference of 1899 an international code of the laws of land warfare, 
which has been adopted by almost all of the Powers of the civilized 
world. <A period of thirty-six years was thus required for Lieber’s 
work to bear complete fruitage. 4 

Warfare upon land lacks many of the complications and difficul- 
ties existing with respect to warfare upon the sea. The high seas are 
the territory of no one country; they are the pathways for the trade 
of the world; and, as a matter of necessity, the neutral, omnipresent 
upon the sea, has his rights and duties in war time which lie side by 


side with the manifest rights and obligations of the belligerent Powers. 
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One of the special objects of maritime war is to prevent the enemy 
from procuring war material from neutral sources; and the right of 
search and that of blockade that go with this prevention are a source of 
constant vexation. 

No maritime war in modern times has occurred without many 
and serious complications between the belligerents and neutral Pow- 
ers; and even when one belligerent alone has maritime strength, as 
in the case of the South African war, questions arise with neutral Pow- 
ers which involve matters of grave and far-reaching consequence. For 
this reason, besides others, the establishment of a code of the laws of 
war upon the sea by any nation has been for a long time delayed. 
The nearest approaches have been the instructions drawn up for the 
French Navy in 1870 and the instructions to blockading vessels and 
cruisers issued for the guidance of the Navy of the United States by 
the Navy Department during the Spanish-American War of 1898. 

The United States has now again come to the front; and, during 
the year just past, the first code of the laws and usages of war upon 
the sea has been promulgated to the naval service by the direction of 
the Secretary of the Navy, with the approval of the President of 
the United States. As this code was prepared at the Naval War 
College by its then president, the alternative name of Naval War 
Code is not only suggestive as to the time of its use, but also of the 
place of its preparation. The necessity for a code of this kind has 
been long felt ; and the immediate suggestion which bore fruit in the 
code came from an officer fresh from the vexations of the blockade 
and patrol of the Spanish-American War, and from the perennial rev- 
olutions in the islands and along the mainland of the Caribbean Sea. 

In the preparation of the code, such naval authorities as Admiral 
Dewey and Captain Mahan were consulted as representatives of the 
profession of arms, while such distinguished publicists and scholars 
as Professors Woolsey, John Barrett Moore, Strobel, and Wilson 
reviewed the work and offered most valuable suggestions. To these 
gentlemen obligation is due for their labors for the common good ; 
but above all the Navy and the country are indebted to Secretary 
Long, who, from his kindly and philanthropic nature, was from the 
first in sympathy with a movement which aimed at the amelioration 
of the evils of warfare and the limitation of*its hardships upon the sea. 

In the first article of the code is stated. what may be called the 
keynote of the work —that the general object of war is to procure 
the complete submission of the enemy at the earliest possible period, 


‘ 
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\.with the least expenditure of life and property. As an evidence of 
this, the question of the bombardment of unfortified and undefended 
places is treated with liberality and humanity. Such a bombard- 
ment is forbidden, except where it occurs incidentally in connection 
with the destruction of valuable naval and military establishments, 
or unless essential supplies are forcibly withheld and denied. Any 
such bombardment for the non-payment of ransom is prohibited. 

Such restriction of bombardment is not only just and humane; 
but, if generally adopted, it would save great and unnecessary de- 
struction of property, and obviate the expenditure of large amounts 
of money for defenses in places of commercial value alone. The use 
and occupation of such places, if necessary for military or naval op- 
erations, can still exist; but the panic and anxiety existing in all 
coast towns, whether reasonable or not, can be alleviated without 
sacrificing any essential war right. In fact, really important diver- 
sions have been caused from main objectives in war time on account 
of panic-stricken demands from sea coast towns which are purely 
commercial in their anchorages and all other functions. 

The question of submarine cables in war time is treated in a gen- 
eral sense. Telegraphic cables between points in the territory of an 
enemy or between our own territory and that of an enemy are to be 
subject to such treatment as the necessities of war may require; but 
cables between the territory of an enemy and neutral territory may 
be interrupted within the territorial jurisdiction of the enemy. A 
submarine cable between two neutral points is to be held inviolable, 
though it is probable that the neutral will exercise some sort of cen- 
sorship over sucha cable, as Great Britain did ints West Indian 
ports during the Spanish-American War. 

The use of false colors on land has been forbidden by the laws of 
war on land for some time; and this prohibition by the code under 
discussion is extended to the sea. The alternative of showing no 
colors remains to a vessel of war; while the evasion of a blockade 
like that made by the Confederate cruiser Florida at Mobile, and the 
complications arising from the identification of neutral men-of-war, 
will be no longer possible if the teaching and example of the United 
States in this matter be followed by other countries. 

Whatever doubts have existed as to the exemption of innocent 
coast fishing vessels from capture as an established rule of interna- 
tional law have been removed, so far as we are concerned, by the 
masterly decision of Mr. Justice Gray, of the Supreme Court of the 
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United States; and hence that ruling has been incorporated in this 
war code. Theliberal regulations established by our Government for 
the merchant marine of Spain at the outbreak of our late war have 
been adopted and extended in these regulations; and mail steamers 
regularly following prescribed routes are given as much freedom from 
disturbance as the necessities of a belligerent will permit. With 
certain additional provisions, the articles of the convention proposed 
by the Conference at The Hague for the amelioration of maritime 
warfare, under the principles of the Geneva Convention for the care 
of the sick and wounded, have been substantially incorporated in this 
code. Under the vexed head of contraband of war, a general defi- 
nition and classification of contraband articles can be found. Prac- 
tically, contraband of war is limited to such articles as have a 
belligerent destination and purpose. 

Following the concise treatment of contraband are sections treat- 
ing of blockade, the exercise of the right of search, the dealing with 
prizes, and the status of armistice, truce, and capitulations. When 
not in conflict with its requirements, it is provided by this code that 
the regulations respecting the laws of war on land in force with the 
armies of the United States shall govern the naval service whenever 
circumstances render them applicable. As this latter code covers in 
a satisfactory manner the questions of prisoners of war, parole, 
spies, military occupation, etc., a repetition of such regulations then 
becomes unnecessary. 

In closing this brief discussion of the new code of the laws and 
usages of war at sea, it is hardly necessary to dwell upon the desira- 
bility of mitigating the evils that attend warfare. The partici- 
pants in war, above all others, know the sad effects of warfare 
afloat and ashore, and they welcome, as all others undoubtedly do, 
any efforts to mitigate and reduce them in extent. Laws of war, 
no matter how imperfectly arawn, do assign limits and methods in 
the conduct of warfare. These limitations, as has been well said, 
have the effect of sustaining the idea that war is only madgéw®rder 
to promote a distinct political object, and not for the purpose of 
giving vent to passions, which, if they exist, are the disfigure- 
ments and not the characteristics of war in general. 

Cares H. Stockton. 











SHEEP AND THE FOREST RESERVES. 


As I was talking one day with Mr. John Muir, the explorer, in 
his pleasant home in Martinez, California, he told me, with quiet 
humor, how, at one time, while exploring the Sierra Sequoias, he was 
persuaded to take with him a small wild mule to carry a pair of blan- 
kets and provisions, and how he had no end of trouble in finding a 
way for the little hybrid and enough pasture to keep it from starving. 
Asarule, he was wont to go afoot and without blankets; but this 
trip was to be a long one, and one that would carry him out of reach 
of even the simplest of food supplies. 

Starting from Yosemite, the Sequoia belt was traced to its south- 
ern extremity, near the big bend of Kern River. On the long jour- 
ney the wild mule became very tame and companionable; but grass 
and leaves of any sort grew scarcer and scarcer, until the south fork 
of Tule River was reached. Here one evening Mr. Muir turned his 
hardy companion out to feed, as best it could, on leafless brush. It 
went as it was told; but when Muir had made his campfire, and was 
brewing his tea, the mule came back fromitssearching. It had been 
unsuccessful. 

‘It just came to me,’’ said Muir, ‘‘ put its head over my shoul- 
der, and spoke to me.”’ 

That was enough. He gave half his loaf of bread to the mule, 
and then and there told it that they would leave the next day for the 
lowlands and the needed feed. Andsothey did. The very evident 
trouble for John Muir and his mule were the sheep. Sheep had passed 
that way before them and had devoured every leaf —sheep that John 
Muir branded with a name more lasting than the mark on their wool 
when he called them hoofed locusts. 

Most outsiders, townspeople and Eastern folk generally, are wont 
to think of all sheep as resembling Mary’s little lamb, whose fleece 
was white as snow, and that followed her to school one day — pretty, 
harmless little pets, too weak and insignificant for a passing suspicion 
even that by any possible chance they could be agents for either 
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good or evil over the million acres of forest reserves that now are 
coming tardily to be valued at their worth, and to be protected ac- 
cordingly by the United States, which owns them. A snowflake, a 
very pretty and delicate crystal it is, disappearing at a touch; but I 
remember, when I was a schoolboy, hearing read a certain composi- 
tion called ‘‘ The Captive Locomotive ”’ 





a locomotive mastered by 
the pretty white snowflakes. If harm is done, it is not one sheep that 
does it, but the millions. Two years ago, there were on record for 
taxation probably more than a million sheep in the one Sierra Reserve 
of California; and, in addition, there were the unrecorded thousands 
owned by roving Basque, French, and Portuguese herders. 

The questions here arise: Is any harm done by the sheep? If so, 
what is the harm? 

The answer is that the primary object in establishing the United 
States forest reserves was to conserve the water supply. It is upon 
the water supply from the mountains that the life of the valleys and 
lowlands depends. As vegetation is the chief means toward the con- 
servation of the water, vegetation of every sort must be protected in 
every possible way. Vegetation exerts this influence for several 
reasons : 

(1) When the light rains and the dews come, every trunk, sucker, 
stem, shoot, and blade, wherever found, acts as a leader to guide the 
drops down through the surface strata to the cool and hidden places 
of the precious mountain streams below. 

(2) When the snows melt, and the heavier rains fall in torrents, 
it may be, every growing thing is a worker with trunk and roots, 
according to its strength, to hold back the rush of water that else 
would gully the mountain sides, and in time wash them bare. 

(3) Fallen leaves, twigs, and the entire loose débris of the woods 
would all serve as a natural and greatly needed mulch to the soil for 
the danger time of the long summer droughts. 

(4) The crowns of the trees and bushes and the grasses are cur- 
tains and screens over the damp ground, to shield it from the drying 
power of the sun, and from the equal or greater power of the winds. 

It is in ways like these that the vegetation of the mountain con- 
serves, directly or indirectly, the water supply upon which the life of 
the lowlands depends. No wonder that the toilers in those lowlands 
are sensitive in the extreme to anything that directly or indirectly, 
evidently or supposedly, endangers that supply. And now, as I have 
said, come by the million the sheep to do this very harm, so it is 
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claimed. And verily the list of charges against the sheep and their 
herders is a long one. And the complainants are not of one class 
merely. They are cattlemen, small ranchers, orchardists, elec- 
tricians, hunters, tourists, and campers — well-nigh everybody but 
sheepmen and their clients. 

The charges against the sheep, whether true or false, are, in 
detail, such as these: 

(1) The sheep, it is claimed, eat and tread a country bare. Mr. 
Muir’sexperience with his mule was by no means exceptional. A sheep 
is not as ravenous as a goat, but is a good second. Sheep will eat 
even young pines. This is sometimes vehemently denied, but they 
will. A mountaineer once said tome: ‘‘ They say sheep won’t eat 
pines, but I’ve seen ’emdo it. I’ve seen ’em so eager they’d stand 
on their hind legs and reach for the branches.’’ Again, a mountain 
ranchman said to me: ‘* Thousands of sheep used to pass my place 
every year. I’ve seen them come in the spring when there was a 
growth of young pine a few inches high and just rush to eat it.”’ 

At a Farmers’ Institute, one evening, I asked the audience to 
offer evidence, if they could, either way, on the question. A gentle- 
man rose and said that where he had lived in the North he knew it 
to be a common resource, when sheep were caught in the snow, to 
cut pine branches as feed to tide them over till they could escape. 

It is not claimed that sheep prefer a diet of pine needles, or that 
they will thrive on it; but when hungry they will take it; and 
sheep in the mountains often are very hungry. Moreover, and prob- 
ably worse, what a band of sheep may not care to eat it will trample 
todeath. It isa common saying that ‘‘ sheep kill more than they eat.”’ 
Often they will kill more with their hoofs than with their mouths. 

A letter from an old sheepman of the southern Sierras tells of a 
spring, long ago, when he took his sheep to the ranges. He writes: 


‘‘T have had experience in the mountains for over twenty years. In 1884 | 
took my sheep in near some meadows. All around the meadows, that spring, mil- 
lions of little pine trees from three to eight inches high had sprung up. But when 
the sheep left the mountains, about the 20th of September, there was not a young 
tree left. Their sharp hoofs had cut them all off. A horse rake could have raked 
up stacks of the little dead trees.’’ 


One Sunday I was waiting over at a country tavern. A ranch- 
man of the neighborhood, who proved interesting, lounged up and 
occupied an end of my bench. He said to me: 


‘“ Twenty-two years ago my brother came in on these mountains, and the coun- 
try was all sheeped off, not a young tree growing. The sheep ate and tramped. 
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Seed would lie till spring, then just as it sprouted and got about an inch high, along 
came the sheep al nnet it to death. Nothing had achance. My brother got 
some hogs, bucked against the sheepmen, and kept ’em out; and now the trees are 
up so thick you can’t drive through ’em. Some are one and a half foot through.” 


One day I overheard this, in substance: ‘‘ It ain’t fair. Cattle are 
let on the reserves; why notsheep? A steer ’s heavier ’n a sheep, 
and its hoofs is bigger ’nasheep’s. If you’re goin’ to shut out the 
herder, shut out the cattleman, too. I say it’s class legislation.”’ 

Thereply was: ‘‘ Nosuch thing. You’realloff. Bignessisn’t the 
question. The point is, a steer’s hoof is n’t a chisel, and a sheep’s is.”’ 

The last man wasright. Ifthe sheep would scatter in feeding, as 
-attle and horses do, it would be another matter ; less harm would re- 
sult. But thatisnottheirway. They goinclosebands. One will 
see two thousand sheep moving in a compact mass across a meadow. 
That means a live cutting machine made up of eight thousand closely 
placed double chisels, each chisel driven home at every stroke by 
some hundred pounds weight of live mutton, and with the strokes 
falling so thickly that not an inch of the ground escapes. Nosmall 
growth can possibly resist a combined mowing and cutting and pound- 
ing like that. Nothing is left alive when the machine has passed. 
If sheep should eat off the year’s growth only, one might claim that 
they had as good a right to it as any other animal. But they do 
more; they kill as they go, roots and all. There is no chance what- 
ever of reforesting a sheep-infected range. The seedlings can get no 
start. In many places the native grasses even are killed out. 

(2) But the eating and chiseling do not represent all the harm that 
is laid tothesheep. Aside from the cutting and killing of living things 
by this eight thousand footed, machine-like band of sheep, what would 
one imagine its effect to be on the ground itself? The sheep are a 
plough to the soil when it is dry. When it is clayey and moist the 
effect is the opposite, the same as that sometimes produced, on a small 
scale, in farm economy, when the farmer, having thrown up an em- 
bankment for a proposed reservoir, turns in a band of sheep and 
herds them there until they have tramped the clay floor into a water- 
proof, stone-like cement. 

Whether thesheep in the reserve plough the soil into dust or stamp 
it into rock-like cement the natural conditions are changed. Now, 
what must follow when presently the rains fall or a hot day touches 
the snowdrifts? The blessed water comes, but what can it do? It 
cannot sink where it falls, drop by drop, into mulched and root- 
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bound mellow soil. There is no longer any soil in that condition. 
It cannot sink into the ground. It must run; it can do nothing else ; 
and we all know what running water does. In its rush the moun- 
tains are gullied; great trees are undermined; it overlays the mead- 
ows with sand; it fills the rivers and reservoirs below with debris. 
Worst of all it is itself lost; it foams away, useless, to the ocean, 
instead of staying back in the mountains, and making a great sponge 
of them, till needed in the terrible summer time for the saving of the 
homes and the people in the plains below. Not that the sheep are 
the only agent in bringing about such results. Fire also is such an 
agent; but the sheep and the fire are allies. I shall speak of the 
latter a littie later on. 

Old mountaineers will show many a place where just such things 
as I have described have happened, in their time, from no other cause, 
it is claimed, but the coming and going of the sheep. One day | 
stopped to noon ata cabin larger and more comfortable than the aver- 
age. The old man whose home it was said to me: ‘I came here 
thirty-seven years ago. Thinking of what the country was then, it 
is now like having come out of heaven into purgatory, to live here, 
for the sheep.’ The Government had been guarding the region for 
a year; but it will be many a long year before the country can be 
what it was when the old man was young. 

(3) There is another wholly distinct and different charge. In- 
directly, it is claimed, the sheep are responsible for forest fires. 

Poor things, what is not charged against them? Yet it is true. 
One hears it on all sides. A sheepman, out of the business now, 
told me how, as he rode under the great firs, he would reach up from 
his horse and touch a match to the low-hanging branches, simply to 
see the mighty rush of fire and smoke and sparks skyward. What 
did he care for the king he had slain, or for the other kings that might 
go down, file after file, before the fire he had kindled? More 
over, the greater the fire the better for him, since there would be 
thus the more space for sheep feed. 

I recall Mr. Muir’s indignation as he pictured an ignorant, alien 
herder kindling a fire for his supper against the base of a tree that 
pilgrims might well come from the ends of the earth to view. 
Sheepmen are careless with their signal fires; they are careless with 
their camp fires; they build fires carelessly for protection against 
wild animals; they start fires, purposely, in the fall, to clear the 
ground for a better spring growth of feed. So reads the charge, 
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and those who make it are a multitude. This much is certain, 
however, that if in their handling of fires the herders were no 
more careless or indifferent than are the many campers, hunters, 
and tourists who traverse the reserves, they still would be a far 
greater source of danger, because the campers, hunters, and tourists 
can be easily warned and watched by the forest patrol, while the 
sheepmen cannot be so watched and warned. The former for the 
most part follow a few readily guarded routes. The latter wander 
anywhere, everywhere, at will. 

Just here, while referring to fires, I shall call attention to one 
plausible defense of the sheepmen. They say: ‘‘ Our sheep, by 
their trampling and eating, and we, by our occasional burning, pre- 
vent an over-rank growth of brush and young trees which other- 
wise would spring up so thickly as to furnish such an abundance of 
fuel that when the fires came nothing could live before their fury.”’ 

The answer to this has twosides. While the sheep do, in herds, 
keep down the young growth which by its thickness might furnish 
fuel for possible future fires, they also keep down the young growth 
upon which, as the old trees die off, the continuance of the forest 
depends, and through which alone the reforestration of the great 
stretches of the now denuded land can be effected. Furthermore, 
supposing the danger, as claimed, from over-dense growth did exist, 
it would be unscientific and impractical in the extreme to try to 
guard against it by the help of ignorant herders rather than by the 
systematic employment of a sufficient force of trained forest rangers. 
In substance, the present policy of the Government, as regards fires, 
is to run trails, to cut and burn fire-breaks, to fire and back-fire at 
the proper season and in needed localities, and then, in the fall, 
after the first rain and before the snow, gradually burn away the 
accumulation of logs, dead trees, and smaller rubbish, 7. e., the entire 
mass of forest debris. Something of this kind has been already 
accomplished. With increased appropriations much more could be 
hoped for in the near future. 

(4) But again, and for a still different reason, the wrath of the 
people waxes warm against the sheep. This time it is not the wel- 
fare of the forests or the orchards, but the welfare of themselves, 
of which they are thinking. Many of the towns which border on 
the forest reserves are directly dependent upon the streams of those 
reserves for their household water supply. The water is sometimes 
received in reservoirs, and thence distributed through open canals, 
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ditches, and pipes; sometimes it is diverted immediately from the 
stream itself. Where sheep exist, this water cannot fail to be con- 
taminated. Before the rule against the sheep was enforced, the 
health officer, in one town that I have in mind, reported, morning 
after morning, dead sheep found in the ditches. On one morning that 
I recall the number was eight. In another town the flow of water, 
when the faucets were turned, would be accompanied by the drop- 
pings of sheep. I have sometimes asked a settler or a camper by a 
stream far up in the mountains, ‘‘Do you drink this water ?”’ 
And the answer would be, ‘‘ No; the sheep are above.”’ 

And so it is that on every count the verdict is against the sheep. 
Is it any wonder that nearly all who know the facts are against 
them? Is it any wonder that the United States Government has 
finally taken vigorous action, or that its policy in excluding sheep 
absolutely from the reserves in the dry and middle belts, and either 
absolutely or partially in all the other reserves, is deemed a wise 
policy? Naturally, herders who have used the pasturage unhin- 
dered for years are disturbed. It matters nothing to them what 
the outcome in the future would be, whether the result, here as in 
other lands, would be desolation and death. Merchants dependent 
on the trade of the sheepmen also complain. One of them said to 
me: ‘‘Excluding the sheep means to me a loss in trade of two 
thousand dollars a year.’? Another said: ‘‘I should never have 
bought this place if I had known that the sheep were to be stopped 
from passing.’’ In one case a small community was so seriously 
threatened financially that the State legislature was petitioned to 
intervene. The complaint was that without the tax per head levied 
on alien sheep the poor and tiny county — perhaps the poorest and 
smallest in all the States — would not have a sufficient income for 
its official life, and would immediately become bankrupt. 

3ut the majority, in the sheep districts even, are with the Gov- 
ernment. I asked a congressman for his opinion, and I was sur- 
prised at the promptness with which he replied: ‘+ Without doubt, 
the majority are with the Government for the exclusion of the 
sheep.’? And, what is more, it is encouraging to know that the 
people are with the Government not only in this one detail of its deal- 
ing with the sheep, but that they are with it heartily in its whole 
broad policy of advance in the forestry work of its great reserves. 

CuarLes STEDMAN NEWHALL. 





THE STATUS OF PORTO RICANS IN OUR POLITY. 


Tue unsettled condition of judicial and public opinion in this 
country regarding the status in our national polity of the inhabitants 
of Porto Rico and other annexed islands makes an apology for a new 
presentation of the case quite unnecessary. The subject may be most 
conveniently discussed under two separate, but correlated, heads: 
(1) Are the Porto Ricans American citizens? and (2) Are the Porto 
Ricans qualified to vote ? 

1. The basis of all arguments as to whether or not the Porto Ri- 

cans are American citizens must be, of course, the treaty of peace 
with Spain. Article [X thereof provides as follows: 
_ Spanish subjects, natives of the Peninsula, residing in the territory over which 
Spain by the present treaty relinquishes or cedes her sovereignty, may remain in 
such territory or may remove therefrom, retaining in either event all their rights of 
property. . . . In case they remain in the territory they may preserve their 
allegiance to the Crown of Spain by making, before a court of record, within a year 
from the date ofexchange of ratifications of this treaty, a declaration of their decision 
to preserve such allegiance; in default of which declaration they shall be held to 
have renounced it [their Spanish allegiance] and to have adopted the nationality 
of the territory in which they may reside. 

‘*The civil and political status of the native inhabitants of the territories here- 
by ceded shall be determined by the Congress.”’ 

The most common view of the subject of the citizenship of the 
Porto Ricans is that which relegates their status to Congress. The 
treaty expressly provides for the determination of the question by 
that body, while the Constitution makes treaties ‘‘ the highest law of 
the land,’’ and gives Congress power to make all needful regulations 
applicable to the ‘‘ territory or other property of the United States.”’ 
Such is the ratiocination by which this conclusion is reached. 

This, however, is a superficial method of reasoning, leaving out of 
account many things which must be considered — the law of nations, 
for instance. According to this law, a transfer of the allegiance of 
the inhabitants of ceded territory isimplied by achangeof sovereignty. 
If war should break out between the United States and another coun- 
try, the Government of the latter would be justified in the treatment 
of Porto Ricans as enemies, and of the ports of the islanders as hostile 
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ports; the ships and other property of Porto Ricans on the high seas 
would be enemy’s property and subject to belligerent seizure; the 
islanders could look to no authority other than the Government of 
the United States for protection from injuries threatened or for the 
redress of grievances endured in foreign lands; and the United States 
alone could supply them with passports. From the viewpoint of in- 
ternational law, the inhabitants of Porto Rico became Americans the 
moment the treaty with Spain was ratified. 

This effect of the ratification was foreseen by the high contract- 
ing parties; and provision was made in the treaty to enable Spanish 
born residents of the ceded territories to escape the legal conse- 
quences of the cessions thereof and to preserve to them their previous 
status of Spanish subjects. Conversely, the provision of the treaty 
that those Spaniards who should fail to avail themselves of the means 
of preserving their allegiance to Spain would be held to have re- 
nounced it and to have adopted the nationality of their new sover- 
eign is merely declaratory of the law of nations. 

The effect of the change of sovereignty would have been the 
same if nothing had been said on this point. The last clause of 
Article [X of the treaty, which assumes to give Congress power to 
fix the status of the native inhabitants of the ceded territories, is 
mere verbiage. Congress can neither denationalize these people, nor 
make them into anything but Americans, except by the abandonment 
of the islands or their cession to some other Power. So long as this 
Government shall maintain its sovereignty over the islands, the in- 
habitants thereof wili remain Americans; and, since the United 
States can have no subjects, they must be citizens. Granting that 
Congress may make ‘‘all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory or other property of the United States,’’ the inhab- 
itants of Porto Rico are not ‘‘ property,’’ although the island on 
which they dwell may be so. The clause of the Constitution just 
quoted conveys no authority to differentiate between Americans 
living on one of the Antilles and Americans living on the continent. 

Supposing that Congress should do nothing either to denation- 
alize the Porto Ricans or to confirm them in the status of American 
citizens —a very likely contingency — would anybody maintain that 
their nationality would remain inthe air? Spain having renounced 
them, of what country can they be deemed to be nationals if not of 
the United States? To say that they are citizens of Porto Rico is a 
subterfuge. Porto Rico is not a nation. It has no flag, or any of 
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the attributes of sovereignty. If the Porto Ricans should resist the 
authority, or declare themselves independent, of the United States, 
they would become rebels. The law of nations does not recognize 
men without a country. Indeed, pirates and others of that ilk are 
regarded as common enemies of mankind, subject to pursuit and 
judgment by the agents, military and judicial, of all organized poli- 
ties. The Porto Ricans certainly do not belong to this category. 
As has been said above, they would share all the international vicis- 
situdes of Americans in times of war, and they are entitled to all 
the international rights of American citizens in times of peace. 
From the viewpoint of international law they are Americans, and in 
equity they are citizens of the United States; and Congress cannot 
deprive them of their status or abridge their legal and natural rights. 

2. The question as to whether or not the Porto Ricans are quali- 
fied to vote is one of administrative rather than of substantive law. 
In some of the States admission to citizenship is not a prerequisite 
to the exercise of the elective franchise. Where domiciliation is the 
only qualification of voters, persons born in Porto Rico would, of 
course, have the same right to vote as other native or foreign-born 
residents. In by far the greater number of the States, however, the 
privilege of voting is reserved to the citizens. But citizenship alone 
does not qualify one for the electorate in all cases; many citizens 
being disfranchised because of their sex or the lack of the educational 
or property qualifications required by the laws of the locality in which 
they live. Furthermore, a distinction must be made between the 
status of a person from the viewpoint of international Jaw and that 
of the same individual under the municipal law of his country. 

Article XIV of the Constitution states the law of the land on 
the subject of citizenship as follows : 


‘* All persons born or naturalized in the United States . . . are citizens of 
the United States and of the State wherein they reside.”’ 


In Article I, section 2, clause 4, Congress is empowered to 
‘establish an uniform rule of naturalization.’’ 

The Porto Ricans who were born prior to the annexation cannot, 
of course, make claim to citizenship on account of their nativity. 
But neither are they in a position to comply with the requirements of 
the naturalizationlaws. They cannot forswear their allegiance to the 
Spanish Crown, for they owe none: they were forcibly torn from 
their fealty to the boy King, who was their sovereign. An oath of 
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abjuration on their part would be a superfluous formality, and, by 
implication, a denial of the sovereignty asserted over them by the 
United States. This would be disloyal, and it would be strange, in- 
deed, if this country should compel a Porto Rican seeking citizenship 
to commit an act of disloyalty as the first step toward his initiation. 

The second provision of the law for the naturalization of foreign- 
ers is that the aspirant must declare his intention to become a citizen. 
A native of Porto Rico, however, could express no intention on this 
point. We gave him no choice, but, willy nilly, forced him into our 
jurisdiction. He could not take this oath for the same reason that 
he could not abjure his non-existing allegiance to Spain. 

The third requirement for the naturalization of a foreigner is five 
years’ residence in the country of his adoption. The object of this 
enactment is merely to establish a period of probation for the aspi- 
rant to citizenship; but to put people to the proof after we have thrust 
them neck and crop into our brotherhood, and without so much as a 
‘* by your leave,’’ would be absurd as well as contradictory. 

In any event, the Porto Ricans having been made Americans by 
an exercise of sovereign power, their volition in the matter counts 
for nothing. The naturalization laws of the United States clearly 
do not fit the case of the Porto Ricans; nor is any scheme conceiv- 
able which would assume to provide for the naturalization by a court, 
or other inferior authority, of persons who have been already Amer- 
icanized by the supreme law of the land. They became American 
citizens by the same process as did the inhabitants of Florida, Cali- 
fornia, Texas, and other territory conquered by or ceded to us. 

Nevertheless, citizens of Porto Rican nativity desiring to vote in 
the United States might without impropriety be required to legiti- 
matize themselves. Indeed, there are several classes of persons 
whom the law declares to be citizens without obliging them to go 
through the preliminary stages of naturalization required of immi- 
grant foreigners; and yet these lawful citizens must produce certifi- 
vates of citizenship when offering to register their names on the voting 
lists or to deposit their ballots at elections. The reason is that their 
citizenship is partly a question of fact and partly one of law, deter- 
minable only by a judicial tribunal. Election boards, being purely 
ministerial and having no judicial powers, cannot decide questions of 
this character. 

Therefore, Justice Freedman, of the New York Supreme Court, 
properly denied a recent application for a mandamus to compela Board 
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of Registry in New York city to place the name of a resident citizen of 
Porto Rican birth on the list of voters. To have ordered the Board to 
do so would have been to require it to commit an unlawfulact. The 
justice, in his opinion, however, intimated that a Porto Rican would 
have to become naturalized like any other person of foreign birth, 
and that, since existing laws do not provide for their case, natives of 
the island could not be naturalized until remedial acts in their favor 
should have been enacted. This, however, was not relevant to the 
point decided ; and the justice would probably modify his opinion if 
the question of the nationality of the Porto Ricans should be squarely 
presented in an application for a certificate of citizenship by a person 
of Porto Rican birth. ; 

If the dictum of the justice correctly states the law, then Con- 
gress, by simply failing to enact a remedial measure, could perma- 
nently deprive Americans of Porto Rican origin of one of the most 
valuable privileges of citizens, the right to electtheir temporary rulers. 
Congress is empowered by the Constitution to make uniform natu- 
ralization laws; but if it fail to make regulations governing the cases 
of persons legally entitled to citizenship, the State Legislatures or the 
courts may supply the omission. This has been done by the courts 
in applications for certificates of citizenship by Americans born of 
American parents in foreign lands. Legally, such persons are Ameri- 
cans; and, while the Federal naturalization laws make no provision 
for their case, this has not hindered judges from declaring them citi- 
zens, and issuing to such foreign-born Americans proper certificates 
of citizenship on due proof of the facts. A similar exercise of the 
equitable powers of the courts would be justifiable and proper in the 
parallel case of Americans of Porto Rican nativity. 

To conclude, it may be asserted as an unassailable legal proposi- 
tion that, in the absence of any rule of procedure established by Con- 
gress, a native of Porto Rico, upon proving by competent witnesses 
his place of nativity and that since the annexation of the island he has 
been loyal to the United States, that he has not abjured the allegiance 
forced upon him, and has committed no act that would involve a for- 
feiture or abridgment of his political rights, would be entitled to a cer- 
tificate such as election officers would be bound to accept as proof 
of his citizenship. STEPHEN PFEIL. 





THE MONROE DOCTRINE AND THE HAY- 
PAUNCEFOTE TREATY. 


Ir was well said by Bacon that men’s thoughts are much accord- 
ing to their inclination. People will generally believe what they 
wish to believe, and never will know what they have not a mind to 
know. Hence it is that many will not stop to ask the meaning of 
the Monroe doctrine, but will readily adopt an interpretation which 
accords with their own desires. The prudent statesman finds in ita 
conservative policy ; the jingo finds an excuse for aggression against 
his neighbor. Those who advocate the neutralization of the Nica- 
ragua Canal see in the Monroe doctrine the authority for their atti- 
tude, while the opponents of neutralization appeal to the same doc- 
trine for the justification of their opposition. 

The question of the relation of the Monroe doctrine to the neu- 
tralization of the Canal is of long standing. Neutralization was the 
great principle of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, and that convention 
was immediately attacl ced as a violation of the doctrine, but was 
ably defended. It was upheld and has withstood the crafts and as- 
saults of its enemies down to the present time. It is now proposed 
to modify the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, so as to allow the United 
States to construct the Canal; but the important stipulation of the 
old agreement, the time-honored principle of neutralization, is to be 
retained.’ This has been arranged by Mr. Hay and Lord Pauncefote 
in a new convention, which is but thé amplification of the Clayton- 
Bulwer treaty —the natural fruit of the old seed. It is, as Dr. 
Johnson would say, ‘‘ the old dog in a new doublet,’’ and, I may 
add, a doublet of better cut. 

Once again the opponents of neutralization are on their feet, pro- 
testing that the treaty is contrary to the Monroe doctrine. The 
reasons which induced attacks upon the Clayton-Bulwer treaty now 

1This article was written before the adoption of the Davis amendnient, and, 
consequently, all references to the treaty should be understood as relating tothe 


original convention in the form in which it was signed by Mr. Hay and Lord 
Pauncefote. 
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lead to attacks upon the Hay-Pauncefote convention. One of the 
most insidious of these attempts is the Davis amendment, which ab- 
solutely destroys the principle of neutralization. The opponents of 
neutralization think it improper that any European Powers should 
enter into an agreement with the United States in regard to the 
Nicaragua Canal. It would seem to them heroic for this Govern- 
ment to stand at the Canal, sword in hand, and defy the nations of 
the earth to attack it, whereas asimple agreement with the Powers 
to refrain from attacking the Canal is a tame proceeding and devoid 
of interest to them. Being asked to give a reason for their atti- 
tude, ‘‘ they would fain make us believe they found it in Antiquity,”’ 
and appeal to the Monroe doctrine. 

When during the Chartist agitation in England some working- 
men waited on John Stuart Mill to express their sympathy with what 
they were pleased to call the ‘‘ Revolution,’’ that philosopher cast 
a chill upon their enthusiasm by bidding them ask themselves which 
revolution, what revolution, and why they sympathized with it. 
A little self-catechising contributes much to a clear understanding 
of a matter; and, perhaps, if the opponents of the Hay-Pauncefote 
convention should diligently inquire of themselves what the Monroe 
doctrine is, and why it forbids neutralization of the Canal, they 
would find it difficult to give a satisfactory answer. 

The Monroe doctrine is a wise rule of conduct, founded upon the 
law of self-preservation, which is one of the fundamental laws of 
nations. ‘It is folly,’’ says Thomas Fuller, ‘‘ to do as country 
fellows in a fence-school, never ward a blow till it be past; but it is 
best to be beforehand with the enemy lest the medicine come too late 
for the malady.’’ Good counsel, indeed, and the very foundation 
and spirit of the Monroe doctrine. That doctrine was a preventive 
measure designed to ward a thrust from the Holy Alliance, which 
seemed to threaten our political existence. Mr. Monroe and hisad- 
visers saw the danger afar off and took measures to avert it. They 
not only turned aside the threatening peril, but, actuated by the law 
of self-preservation, they put forth a general principle for the future 
guidance of this Government. 

The Monroe doctrine consists of two parts, and, briefly stated, 
was designed : (1) To prevent European powers — particularly a com- 
bination of European powers — from intervening in the affairs of the 
Western Hemisphere, so as to control the destinies of the American 
nations; and (2)to prevent the European powers from acquiring any 
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new colonial possessions on this side of the Atlantic. I am aware 
that I may becriticised for endeavoring to state in two short sentences 
that doctrine, which for the past seventy-five years has caused somany 
disputes, and which has received so many and such diverse interpre- 
tations; therefore, I shall humbly imitate Lyttleten in the famous 
epilogue to his book on law, and will say that I do not pretend to 
affirm that what I have written above is the Monroe doctrine, but 
that what I have written will enable the student to understand that 
doctrine when some one shall explain itto him. If the reader wish 
to hear some one expound the doctrine I shall refer him not only to 
the message’ itself, in which Monroe set forth his guiding prin- 
ciple, but I shall refer him also to the correspondence which he had 
with Jefferson on the subject, and in which the latter said: 


‘*This sets our compass, and points the course which we are to steer through 
the ocean of time. . . . Our first and fundamental maxim should be, never to 
entangle ourselves in the broils of Europe. Our second, never to suffer Europe to 
intermeddle with Cis-Atlantic affairs.’’ 


I shall refer him furthermore to the version of the doctrine put 
forth by one of its most ardent defenders among the statesmen of 
this country, the Hon, Lewis Cass, who gave this interpretation of 
the doctrine : 


‘‘ First. That it is impossible for the Allied Powers to extend their political 
system to any part of America, without endangering our peace and happiness, and 
equally impossible, therefore, that we should behold such interference with in- 
difference. Second. That the occasion had been judged proper for asserting as a 
principle in which the rights and interests of the United States are involved, that 
the American continents, by the free and independent condition which they had 
assumed and maintained, were henceforth not to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any European Power.’’? 


It is maintained by certain persons that this principle of Amer- 
ican diplomacy forbids the United States to enter into agreements 
with the nations of Europe for the neutralization of the Isthmian 
Canal, and that, therefore, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty and its off- 


1 We owe it, therefore, to candor, and to the amicable relations existing between 
the United States and those Powers, to declare that we should consider any attempt 
on their part to extend their system to any portion of this hemisphere as danger- 
ous to our peace and safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any 
European cour we have not interfered, and shall not interfere. But with the 
Governments who have declared their independence, and maintained it, and whose 
independence we have, on great consideration, and on just principles, acknowledged, 
we could not view any interposition for the purpose of oppressing them, or con- 
trolling in any other manner their destiny, by any European Power, in any other 
light than as the manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the United 
States. —Monroe’s seventh annual Message, Dec. 2, 1823. 

* Speech in the Senate, January 28, 1856. 
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spring, the Hay-Pauncefote convention, are contrary to the Monroe 
doctrine. True neutralization can be obtained only by general agree- 
ment between the great Powers as provided for in these treaties ; yet 
it is objected that such an agreement would constitute an interven- 
tion in American affairs by European Governments, and would be, 
consequently, a breach of the Monroe doctrine. 

This line of argument is ingenious, but it seems to be a play upon 
words rather than a valid reason. The authors of the Monroe doc- 
trine would have been glad if that doctrine had met with universal 
approval, and no doubt they would have been more than glad if the 
nations of Europe had been willing to bind themselves by treaty to 
comply with that principle. Yet, had this been the case, it might 
have been urged, with a deceptive appearance of logic, that inasmuch 
as it was a treaty of European powers affecting American interests, 
it was prohibited by the Monroe doctrine. To say that an agree- 
ment to observe the Monroe doctrine is contrary to the Monroe doc- 
trine is the reductio ad absurdum. Such confirmation of the general 
doctrine by the Powers is, of course, out of the question; but it is 
probable that they would be willing to agree to the neutralization of 
the Canal. In neutralization we should have an agreement of the 
nations of Europe that they would not meddle with the Canal route, 
and that, consequently, so much of America, at any rate, should be 
free from hostile attacks as well as from insidious designs of Euro- 
pean Governments. Neutralization would be, therefore, an agree- 
ment by the Powers to observe the Monroe doctrine in regard to that 
part of America. 

Dr. Wharton, the celebrated editor of the ‘‘ Digest of Interna- 
tional Law,’’ says: 





** An agreement that no Powers whatever should be pees to invade the 
neutrality of an Isthmian route, but that it should be absolutely neutralized so as to 
protect it from all foreign assailants by whom its freedom should be imperilled, is 
an application, not a contravention, of the Monroe doctrine. Such an agreement 
is not an approval of, but an exclusion of, foreign interposition.” ! 

The Hay-Pauncefote treaty provides for neutralization; and in 
so doing it carries out the great principle of its predecessor, the 
Jlayton-Bulwer treaty. The principle of neutralization which has 
caused Senators to attack the new agreement is the same principle 
which caused former Senators to attack the old agreement; and the 


principle of neutralization which now brings many able statesmen to 


1‘ Digest of International Law,”’ Vol. II, p. 243. 
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the support of the Hay-Pauncefote convention is the same principle 
which brought so many of the sages of the past to the support of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

In a multitude of counsellors there ismuch wisdom. I shall, 
therefore, refer the reader to the opinions of men who have guided 
the foreign policy of our State, such men as Clay, Webster, Marcy, 
Clayton, Cass, Seward, Bayard, and Hay. The historic attitude of 
the United States toward neutralization is in itself a sufficient proof 
that the statesmen of this country have not considered such a policy 
contrary tothe Monroe doctrine. I have dealt more at length else- 
where with the historic aspect of the case; but before I close I shall 
quote the words of a few great Americans as an indication of the 
manner in which the subject of the Monroe doctrine and neutraliza- 
tion has been viewed by our leading men. Be it remembered that 
the arguments which they used to show the consistency of the Monroe 
doctrine and the Clayton-Bulwer treaty apply with equal force to the 
Monroe doctrine and the Hay-Pauncefote treaty; for in both cases 
the stumbling block has been the principle of neutralization. 

First we shall hear the opinion of the Hon. Lewis Cass, a man 
who would not lightly give up the interests of his country to any for- 
eign Power —especially not to Great Britain, for, according to Lord 
Brougham, he was ‘‘the very impersonation of mob hostility to 
England”? : 

‘One motive with some of us— perhaps with many of us — in the Senate, for 
supporting the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was that, if carried out in good faith, it would 
peaceably do the work of the Monroe doctrine and free an important part of our 
continent from European interference.’ ! 

If this be thought an insufficient indication of Mr. Cass’s views, I 
shall ask attention to his words uttered at a later date: 

** And why,”’ said he, ‘‘ did I estimate so highly the projected arrangement? 
Because it contemplated the removal of British power and influence from Central 
America, and I considered that measure, both in its poet and future aspects, a 
great political object, most desirable to be peacefully obtained.”’ * 

Then, after expressing his regret that Congress had never been 
willing to embody the Monroe doctrine in a Resolution, and his de- 
sire that such a resolution should be passed, he added : 


“For myself, if I cannot get the Monroe doctrine, I will get the next best 
thing I can. I will seek to procure by conventional arrangements the exclusion of 


1 Speech in Senate, January 28, 1856. 
* Speech in Senate, January 11, 1857. 
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European influence from this hemisphere, step by step, if necessary, and, in seek- 
ing to effect this object, there are pec uliar reasons which render it highly desirable 
to free all Central America from impending transatlantic intrigues.’’ 


Evidently Mr. Cass regarded the Clayton-Bulwer treaty, with 
its principle of neutralization, asa fulfilment of the Monroe doctrine. 

Let us now hear Mr. Bell, of Tennessee. It had been said in 
debate that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was contrary to the Monroe 
doctrine; but Mr. Bell thus objected to such an interpretation : 


‘*Tt is a misnomer to call the doctrine now set up, the Monroe doctrine. It 
would be more descriptive and correct to call it the doctrine of progressive absorp- 
tion, annexation a conquest. . . The Clayton and Bulwer treaty was 
founded in the true spirit of the original Monroe doctrine.’ ! 


Mr. Seward has thus expressed his views on neutralization : 


“Tt is a great treaty; sublime in conception, generous in spirit, and beneficent 
in its purpose. : 

‘They met on that important strait, not to contend together for dominion 
over it, nor yet to combine together to seize and divide an ‘exclusive dominion 
the re, but to make it free to each othe sr, and equally free to all mankind.’ 

‘Higher than the fame of Agincourt, of Saratoga, of Waterloo or Buena V ista 
shall be the glory of that conjunction of Great Britain and America on the heights 
that command the repose of the world.” . 

‘ Better for the pride of each that the w hite cliffs th: at garrison the coast of 
England sink into a Blac k and pestilential morass, and that Niagara lose forever its 
deep-toned voice, and ooze through a vulgar channel to the sea, than that the great 
and sonorous concord thus established between them be rudely broken. I counsel 
you, Senators and statesmen of the United States, by all the motives that are born 
in the love of such a land as ours in such anageasthis . . . to preserve and 
maintain at all costs and hazards, and through all discontents and jealousies, this 
great treaty. Let this political rainbow stand stretc hing from the skies downwards 
on either side to the horizon, a pledge that the nations shall not again be over- 
whelmed by any after-coming deluge of human passions.”’ 


To use the words of Shakespeare, the Monroe doctrine is ‘‘ a com- 
fortable doctrine and much may be said of it’’?; but I hope enough 
has been said already to show that it does not prohibit the neutral- 
ization of the Nicaragua Canal. James Gustavus WHITELEY. 


1 Speech in Senate, February 26, 1856. 











SHOULD WOMAN’S EDUCATION DIFFER FROM MAN’S. 


I wisn to say six things, or to say one thing six times, or in six 
ways. I wish to write respecting (1) the conditions of education ; (2) 
the methods of education; (3) the forcesof education; (4) the sub- 
ject to be educated; (5) the aim of education, and (6) the content 
of education. 

Of course, the fundamental conditions of education are simply 
time and space. If time is not an agent, it is certainly a condi- 
tion. If it does no work itself, all work is doneintime. The time of 
education should be, I believe, the same for men and for women; and 
this same time should be as long as purse will buy and individual will 
allow. The desire to shorten the college course has not touched the 
college woman. The desire for a shorter college course has not 
touched the college man so generally or so deeply as may be com- 
monly believed. It has touched the college man who proposes to 
devote himself to the profession either of law or of medicine, and in 
particular the one who proposes to become a physician; for the man 
proposing to become a physician finds that it is necessary to work 
seven or eight years for the best professional preparation for his 
career. But the college woman would rather lengthen than shorten 
the college course. The saddest day of all the days of her college 


years is the day of her graduation. For both men and women, there-2* 


fore, the college course should be of equal length; and the length 
should be, as I have said, as long as purse can buy or the will, under 
the influence of life’s persuasive motives, allow. 

In point, too, of space, no variation need be suggested. The ad- 
vantages of the urban location — intimate relationships with human- 
ity and with its mighty undertakings and a training in what is 
significantly known as urbanity ; the disadvantages of an urban loca- 
tion — the difficulty of being alone and the difficulty of the elimina- 
tion from the personal equation of all distracting and needless factors ; 
the advantages of the rural location — the closeness to Nature’s 
heart, and the tendency toward simplicity of relationships; the dis- 
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advantages of a rural location — aloneness becoming loneliness, and 
the tendency toward what is significantly called rusticity; the ad- 
vantages of the sub-urban location — the union of town and field, of 
man and nature; the disadvantages of a sub-urban location — the 
having of half town and half field, and not a unit of either: these 
advantages and disadvantages are the same for the college woman 
and the college man. Therefore, in respect to the conditions of 
education, the two principia individuationis of time and of space, 
the education of women need not differ from that of men. 

And yet, I should say that, in respect to the value of time and 
space, men and women show acertain degree of difference. Wdamen 
are more sensitive to what conditions them in space, and men are 
more sensitive to what conditions them in time. Objects in space 
are more impressive to women, events in time to men. Men are 
more prompt in service, women more artistic inarrangement. But 
this difference is not sufficient to alter the main proposition. 

In respect to the methods of education, I think there may be a 
similar conclusion. Methods may be interpreted ina great variety 
of ways, but I interpret them to refer to coéducation, to coérdinate 
education, and to separate education. Each of these methods has 
advantages and each of them has disadvantages. Coéducation has 
the advantage of economy, and also of directness of preparation for 
certain women. Coéducation helps the woman who is to be obliged 
to earn her own living to become vigorousand aggressive. Coédu- 
cation has, in my opinion, though not in the opinion of everybody, the 
disadvantage of lessening man’s instinctive respect for womanhood. 
It has also the disadvantage of making some women mannish. 

Codrdinate education possesses the advantage of the university 
association, and the disadvantage of expensiveness. Separate edu- 
cation has the advantage of solidarity, of individuality, and of sim- 
plicity of educationalenvironment. It has the disadvantages, in the 
women’s colleges, of whimsicalness, emotionalism, narrowness, and 
the difficulty of getting and of keeping the best teachers. In men’s 
colleges it has the disadvantage of a certain unnaturalness and remote- 
ness from human association. Each method, be it said, has its weak- 
nesses and its strength. No method has any educational patent right. 
Each method is good or bad, better or worse, best or worst, according 
to the student to whom it is applied. Therefore, the methods of edu- 
cation do not indicate that there need be a difference in training. 

More important than either conditions or methods are the forces 
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of education. What are the forces of education? The forces of 
education are the force in education. What is the force in educa- 
tion ? The force in education is the teacher. What is the teacher ? 
The teacher is the instructor who builds, who builds the timber of 
knowledge into the house of character. The teacher is the profes- 
sor who declares his beliefs and principles. The teacher is the ped- 
agogue who leads the child into truth, and duty, and love. The 
teacher is the tutor who watches and guards the student. And what is 
the one supreme and superb thing in this man, under different names, 
which makes him what he ought tobe? It isalarge personality. A 
large personality in the teacher is what makes him at all worthy. One 
such teacher has just died — Professor C, C. Everett. Ina personal 
letter, Professor George H. Palmer, of Harvard, says of him: 

**In him we Lad a man whom we loved as ardently as we respected. He in- 
formed his students, but he formed them too. A weighty and rounded personality 
was his, full of charm, of humor, of sagacity, of devoutness, of stimulus. One of 
our great teachers he was. The men who, while scientifically equipped, can stir 
their students are few. He was a person always, before and while he was a 
echolar.”’ 

The great teacher, the teacher of a great personality, is required to 
the same degree by men and women alike. 

Recently I asked a freshman class of about a hundred and fifty 
members this question: ‘* How many regular teachers did you have 
in your schools up to the time of the beginning of your freshman 
year in college ?’’ The answers varied from ten to thirty, and the 
average was twenty-three. I also asked of them the question: ‘‘ How 
many of these teachers have had over you an influence which you 
can now distinctly and consciously appreciate?’’? The number, in the 
answers, ran from six to zero. The average was about three. In 
other words, as these students now judge, about one teacher in seven 
had had an influence so distinct that they were now able to say that 
that influence was of any value at all. In asking the students, who 
could thus discriminate some influence, what was the element in their 
teachers that influenced them, the answer was, though expressed 
under various forms, ‘‘ personality.’’ ‘‘This teacher was kind to 
me;’’ ‘*this teacher loved me;”’ ‘*this teacher interested me in 
good reading ;’’ ‘‘I admired this teacher for his intellectual power,”’ 
but the one essential answer was ‘‘personality.’’ Personality, first, 
last, and all the time, represents the supreme force of education. 

The fourth thing that I wish to say relates to the subject to be 
educated —the woman, the man. One may write respecting what 
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may be called the physical physiology of woman and of man in many 
relations. Onecannot write of comparative mental physiology of men 
and of women. Psychology is at best a more or less unknown field. 
Comparative psychology is far lessknown. Practical psychology — 
experimental, laboratory psychology—isanew science. One must 
wait for its conclusions. A priori psychology, touching men and 
women, is not new, but it is almost as useless as it is ancient. We 
do not know what the normal intellectual power of the normal man 
is. Wedonot know what the normal intellectual power of the nor- 
mal woman is. Much less, therefore, do we know the relations be- 
tween the intellectual powers of these two personalities. There may 
be tremendous differences in the mental constitution of the two sexes. 
That there are differences is evident. But whether these differences 
are based upon sex, individuality, or some other element is a part of 
the problem awaiting solution. Lotze says: 

“_ . hardly possible to distinguish the higher mental life of men and of women. 

I do not believe that the mntellectual capacity of the sexes differs, except in 
so far as the special emotional interests of each have prese ribe d the course of their 
intellectual life. There is, perhaps, no subject which woman’s mind could not under- 
stand, but there are very many things in which woman could never learn to be 
interested.”’ 

One may say, indeed, that the principle of periodicity and that the 
emotional element play a larger part in the woman than in the man. 
One may say that women are finer persons than men ; that they are in 
danger of making the personal equation larger, or in danger of view- 
ing questions as the questions bear relation to themselves and not as 
the questions are in and of themselves. But these remarks are not 
fundamental. I only wish tosay that we do not know enough about 
the intellect of women or about the intellect of men to say whether on 
the ground of sex the training should be the same or different. We 
do know somewhat of the intellect of different human beings, and 
we recognize certain differences in the training of those different be- 
ings; but in how far these are sexual, and in how far sex should enter 
into education, we do not know. Here the judge simply confesses 
ignorance and begs leave to take up the next point in the case. 

The next, and fifth, point of the case relates to the aim of educa- 
tion. Each of us offers his own little contribution to this, the final 
cause of being. Permit me to say that these principles, I think, are 
supreme, comprehensive, and ultimate: (1) education is to make the 
thinker ; (2) education is to make one appreciative ; (3) education is to 
make one righteous. These three principles are not unlike the ones 
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which Kant, in his little essay on education, suggests. Kant says (1) 
that through education man is to be subject to discipline ; (2) through 
education man is to be made a man of culture; (3) education is to 
give a person discretion, by which word Kant means that through 
his education he is made able so to conduct himself in society that he 
may be liked and that he may gain influence ; (4) moral training must 
form a part of education. 

These points of Kant, and three to which I allude, the power 
of thinking, the power of appreciation, and the power of right- 
eousness, are not essentially unlike the true, and the good, and the 
beautiful of the Greek. They are, too, not unlike what Huxley 
defines as a liberal education; for he says: 


‘“‘That man, I think, has had a liberal education who has been so trained in 
youth that his body is the ready servant of his will, and does with ease and pleas- 
ure all the work that, as a mechanism, it is capable of; whose intellect is a clear, cold, 
logic engine, with all its parts of equal strength, and in smooth working order; 
ready, like asteam engine, to be turned to any kind of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind; whose mind is stored with a knowledge of 
the great and fundamental truths of Nature and of the laws of her operations; one 
who, no stunted ascetic, is full of life and fire, but whose passions are trained to 
come to heel by a vigorous will, the servant of a tender conscience; who has learned 
to love all beauty, whether of Nature or of art, to hate all vileness, and to respect 
others as himself. 

‘Such an one, and no other, I conceive, has had a liberal education; for he is, 
as completely as a man can be, in harmony with Nature. He will make the best of 
her, and she of him. They will get on together rarely; she as his ever beneficent 
mother; he as her mouthpiece, her conscious self, her minister and interpreter.’’ 


~*~ Thoaght, appreciation, and righteousness represent the aim in edu- 
cation. The powertothink! The power to see one thing, the power 
to see two things, and the power to put together these two things 
seen and from the putting together to get a third thing — to observe, 
to correlate, and to infer —that is the power tothink. The power to 
think is intellectually supreme. It is, of course, far more than know!- 
edge. I recently asked a gentleman who knows as much, perhaps, 
as any one in the world about the making of steel: ‘* What is the 
great lack of the men who come to you asking for employment?”’ 
At oncecamethe reply: ‘‘The power to think.’’ ‘I can,’’ he said, 
‘‘get men who can take my ideas and work them out; but the man 
I am trying to find and cannot is the man who can give me ideas or 
who has worthy ideas himself and can execute them.’’ Knowledge 
is valuable, but in education knowledge is valuable chiefly in making 
the thinker. The emphasis on knowledge is altogether too strong; 
the emphasis on thinking is altogether too weak. 

Education is also appreciation. Appreciation is what I may call 
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intellectual valuation. It is the sense of proportion. I have also 
in mind a certain emotional receptivity which is able to accept all 
conditions and make the most of those conditions. By appreciation 
I mean culture; I mean humanitas; 1 mean paideia; I mean all that 
goes to constitute, in a large sense, the xsthetic. 

There is also a third element in education—the element of right- 
eousness. It is the adjustment of the individual to the highest rela- 
tions of being. This adjustment is what Niemeyer refers to when 
he says: 

‘*The pane task of education is to protect and strengthen early indications 
of goodness, so that every impulse shall gain power only as it harmonizes with the 


moral sense, and that the will shall be strong enough to subject the desires to the 
reason—to that faculty which judges of right and wrong.”’ 


Education, then, is represented in the three phrases : the power to 
think, to appreciate, and the element of righteousness. Now, 
are these elements of equal value for men and for women? Is 
it less, or more, or equally important for women to think as for men 
to think? Is it less, or more, or equally important for women to 
appreciate as for men to appreciate? Isit less, or more, or equally 
important for women to be righteous as for men to be righteous? 
Wecandiscriminatesomewhat. It is more important for man tothink 
in affairs of state than for woman, for he moves more in affairs of state. 
It is more important for a woman to think in affairs domestic than for 
a man, for she moves more in affairs domestic. Are affairs domestic 
more or less important than affairs of commonwealth? 

It is more important for a man to appreciate architecture and the 
large humanizing movements, for he has more to do with such con- 
ditions. It is more important for her to appreciate the fitnesses of 
the home, for she has more to do with its creation and ordering. 
Are architecture and large humanizing movements more or less im- 
portant than the sanctities and the beauties of the home? It is more 
important for him to be honest in large buying and selling and to tell 
the truth in great concerns, for he buys more and his concerns are 
greater than hers. It is more important for her to be sweet and 
pure, for sweetness and purity are the atmosphere of the home. 
Which is more or less important, truth or purity? Ah! we might 
pursue the matter, but enough has been said to permit the inference 
that thought and appreciation and righteousness, as aims in education, 
are equally important for men and women. 

And at last I reach the sixth thing that I wish to say: the con- 
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tent of education, the course of study. Having come so far together, 
we cannot at the end be separated. Of the many things that I should 
like to say about the course of study, the one thing that I wish most 
to say is that the differences in different studies are of very small 
value, provided the student is interested in the studies which he pur- 
sues. Of course, we can make our discriminations, and say that lan- 
guage teaches interpretation, that literature gives culture, that 
mathematics gives logical orderliness, that science gives observation, 
analysis, and synthesis. We may say, or we may not say, with 
Lord Bacon, that ‘‘ knowledge is a pyramid, whose base is history 
and experience. Upon these rests physics; on this, metaphysics. 
The summit of the pyramid is God’s creative power.’’ The chief 
principle and the prevailing rule is that the student will receive the 
most advantage from those studies in which he is the most inter- 
ested. One may say, with Mathew Arnold, that literature is the 
great educative tool, or one may say, with Huxley, that science is the 
great educative tool. Each remark is equally true, and each is also 
equally false. Literature is an educative tool to one mind, but not 
at all to another mind. Science is an educative tool to one mind, 
but not at all toanother mind. That study is precious which jinds 
the student. That study is precious which is to him as a minister to 
his new birth. Different studies have different value for different 
persons. Therefore, onecan say, and at once, that the woman, asa 
woman, should not take studies different from those that a man takes. 
One can also say that the man, as a man, should not take studies 
that are different from those that a woman takes. One can say at 
once, and firmly, that woman should take those studies which interest 
and move and formher. Man should take those studies which in- 
terest and move and form him. The studies should be different, not 
on the ground that the one is a man and the other a woman, but 
they should be different on the ground that each is an individual. 
Both men and women, however, choose studies in the same fields. 
The most popular courses in the college for both men and women are 
the courses in history, English, economics, philosophy, and modern 
languages. Of course, the personal element enters into this choice. 
Some students choose instructors and not subjects — and there are 
advantages in this method — but when the personal element is elim- 
inated from the equation, the humanities will be found the most pop- 
ular topics, and also the best topics, for both men and women. This 
conclusion is not set aside by what Lotze says, that truth does not 
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mean the same to men and to women. For women everything is 
true which fits into the system of things harmoniously. For men 
the true represents rather the real. Women’s labors are artistic and 
intuitive, men’s scientific. 

The content of education, therefore, should be educative for both 
men and women, and not, to use the word which Edward Rowland 
Sill uses, ‘‘ occupative.’’? The occupative element too often displaces 
the educative. Let the educative prepare for the occupative. Let 
not the woman while in college be concerned much with her future 
occupetion, whatever it may be. Let not the man while in college 
be concerned immediately, but only mediately, with his occupation. 
The first concern of each is education. 

On this ground, therefore, I should like to say that in practice I 
should not like to have a woman select courses in domestic science, 
for usually these courses do not jind her. Let not the college labo- 
ratory be turned into a kitchen. Also, 1 should say, let no college 
girl select the lighter courses of the curriculum, the merely cultural 
or social courses, for they do not usually find her. Let not the class 
room be turned into the parlor. I would not have the college man 
take courses in psychology on the ground that some time he may 
be afather. Do not turn the lecture room or the laboratory into a 
nursery. Let women and men be trained in those studies which 
train them to think, which will give them the power of apprecia- 
tion, and make them righteous. When they are thoroughly trained 
to think, to appreciate, and to do right, and when, having these 
qualities, they are called upon to go into the kitchen, I am sure they 
will apply their power of thought to the solution of the problems of 
the kitchen. Let them be trained to think, to appreciate, and to be 
righteous, and when they are called upon to train children I am 
sure that they will bear to this training the same essential elements. 

The best lawyer is the student who never goes near the courts 
or the office until he has finished his course of studies in both the 
college and the law school. To think, is the lawyer’s first duty. 
He will learn the technique of procedure and practice easily enough 
when he is called upon to take up procedure and practice. The best 
business man is not the graduate of the business college, or the busi- 
ness course of the high school, but the graduate of the classical 
course ; for to think is the duty of the business man, and the power to 
think is best trained by the classical course of the high school or col- 
lege. The business man will learn easily enough all the details about 
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business when its principles are mastered. Train the woman and the 
man to think, to appreciate, and to be righteous by such studies as 
will give the best training in thinking, appreciation, and righteous- 
ness. Train the man to think, to appreciate, and to do right by such 
studies as each believes will give him the best training in thinking, 
appreciation, and righteousness. Train the woman to think, to ap- 
preciate, and to do right by such studies as each believes will give her 
the best training in thinking, appreciation, and righteousness. Then 
send each out to do his work, to live his life. 

Yet, in doing this work and in living this life, there is a certain 
difference to be noted. According to the conditions of society, man 
is a getting animal, woman a spending animal. Althoughit is said 
that 17 per cent of our employésare women, yet itis to be said that 
83 per cent are still men. Man’s mind is fixed on earning, and on 
earning the largest amount ; woman’s to distributing, and to distrib- 
uting the wisest. Man makes the fortune, great, small, or moder- 
ate; woman uses it —and may use itup! On account of this condi- 
tion man may be fittingly trained in executive and administrative 
service, and woman in the knowledge of human society and of social 
and sociological relationships; but for both, the exact training of 
the sciences and the interpretative and broadening training of the 
humanities are of special worth. 

Like a piece of music returns our question upon itself; Should 
the higher education of women differ from that of men ? In condi- 
tion, in method, in force, in the subject to be educated, in aim, and 
in content, the education of women and of men may be exactly 
alike; for each is human. [But in these six respects the education 
of each may be unlike; for each is an individual. But the two 
types should not be unlike in their education on the ground that the 
one type is applied to the woman and the other type applied to the 
man; but the two types should be unlike because each member of 
that great part of humanity which we call ‘‘ man”? is an individual, 
and because each member of that great part of humanity which we 
call ‘‘ woman ”’ is an individual. As an individual every woman 
should adjust her education to these two conditions or forces: (1) 
to her native power, and (2) to her future work; and every man, as 
an individual, should adjust his education to the very same two 
forces or conditions, his native power and his future work. On this 
basis, of course, the education of every individual should differ from 
the education of every other individual. Cuar.es F. Tawra. 
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THE AMERICAN TRADE-UNIONS AND COM- 
PULSORY ARBITRATION. 


From the beginning of the era of the labor movement proper, 
when the associations of the working class were openly divested of 
all disguise and freely declared to be primarily industrial in charac- 
ter and scope, the strike has held the most conspicuous place among 
the phenomena developed by the relations between employer and 
employé. This is but natural, as the strike arrests the thought of 
the community in proportion as it arrests the progress of production, 
thus touching those chords in the system of daily life to which every 
society is immediately responsive. 

3ut, above all considerations involving the purely material 
aspects of the case, there are the moral aspects, as manifested in the 
spectacle of suffering, of fortitude, rising not infrequently to the 
heroic, and, withal, of desperation, that so often characterize this 
species of warfare. It is the moral phase of the strike that has ex- 
ercised the best thought of many countries, and has led to the inter- 
vention of leaders in other spheres of endeavor, to the end that open 
conflict may be avoided by recourse to methods more in keeping 
with reason, and, therefore, more conducive to fair adjustment, or, 
in any event, less destructive of the forces engaged. 

Notwithstanding these efforts, the strike continues to be an ever- 
recurrent feature of industrial life, increasing in its power to affect 
the general comfort and safety with the increase of organization 
among the respective forces. The typical instance of such labor 
troubles is no longer a merely local affair, affecting at most a few 
hundred persons, and constituting no problem for public solution ex- 
cept that of maintaining law and order, to which requirement it is 
easily conformable, regardless of what miscarriage of justice may en- 
sue from the summary interference of the authorities. Instead, the 
strike of the present day is more likely to assume the proportions of 
a national, or even an international, concern, in which the entire 
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a corresponding combination of empfoyers. Commonly, in such 
cases, the transportation, mining, or other primary industry is for 
the time suspended, with the result that numberless tributary inter- 
ests are dislocated, while the public at large is made party to the 
original cause of disturbance. 

Now, it is clear that in such astate of things any attempt at sup- 
pression must always be attended by the danger of converting an in- 
dustrial, or passive, conflict into actual civil war. Public acqui- 
escence in the use of the civic or military forces for the suppression 
of strikers is, and in all probability will continue to be, conditional 
upon the violation of law by the latter. But it must be admitted 
by those who have intelligently observed the development of the 
labor movement that the tendency toward violence decreases with 
the increase of the numbers involved, by the very fact that a propor- 
tionate degree of discipline is implied in the growth of organization. 

While in its essence, as an active protest against injustice, the strike 
retains its original characteristics, in its incidentals it is marked by 
decreasing individual hardship, and, consequently, by decreasing in- 
dividual propensity to act in passion and blindness. Much of the 
suffering and much of the ignorance that distinguished the industrial 
conflicts of past times — the consequences of which are to be noted in 
those outbreaks of violence actuated by sheer anger and oblivious of 
the laws of cause and effect —are now obviated by the power of en- 
durance afforded by ample relief funds and the confidence that re- 
sults from a well-reasoned judgment of the conditions to be dealt 
with. Ina word, the strike of to-day differs from that of the past 
in-that it is an intellectual rather than a physical contest. 

Under these circumstances, the use of force is unjustifiable by 
any theory of law, while, at the same time, it is precluded not only 
by every conception of justice, but also, and more effectually, by 
the patent danger ever attendant upon such method, that once in- 
voked there may be no laying the power of arms short of a convul- 
sion in which other issues may arise to obscure and entrap the final 
verdict. A body of men numbering, it may be, in the hundreds of 
thousands may quit work and by so doing may affect materially 
the interests of countless other persons; but so long as the right of 
personal liberty, of which the right to quit work is merely a con- 
crete expression, is recognized as a principle of the social compact, 
no Governor or President can use the forces at his command in such 
manner as practically to abrogate that right without arousing a 
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public temper which, although in some cases expending itself in 
verbal protest, is at all times pregnant with possibilities of much | 
graver consequences. 

Thus, both the extent and the conditions of the modern strike 
combine to form an issue in the study of which the profoundest minds 
have found their ingenuity at fault. That strikes recur, if not with 
increasing frequency, at least with increasing force; that the diffi- 
culties in the way of settling, that is, of suppressing, them increase 
in proportion to the numbers involved; that the public are be- 
coming more and more involuntary sufferers, while their means of 
relief through existing agencies are as surely becoming futile and 
obsolete; that, in a word, the public intelligence and the public con- 
science stand accused and helpless, bound to a creed of industrialism, 
the tenets of which are fast being superseded by the facts of prog- 
ress — such are the conditions that await solution at the hands of 
some Perseus of constructive statesmanship. 

At the present moment, the attention of publicists and econo- 
mists is focused upon compulsory arbitration as the most promising 
method of superseding the strike. As most commonly understood, 
the plan of compulsory arbitration contemplates the establishment of 
industrial courts having powers analogous to those of the ordinary 
tribunals of law, but with the essential difference that their decisions, 
shall be non-appealable. Upon request of either party to a dis- 
agreement, the opposing party, although desirous of contesting the 
issue upon its own resources, may be forced into court under the usual 
penalties of default. Thus, compulsion is two-fold : it compels arbi- 
tration in the first instance, and it compels obedience to the findings 
of the arbitrators in the end. 

In general, the conditions attending recourse to these industrial 
courts are: 


1. Individual employés cannot invoke arbitration. 

2. Employés can secure legal standing only through a trade-union. This, 
however, is a merely nominal stipulation, as a few men may organize for that pur- 
pose, irrespective of any previously existing organization among the greater number 
of employés in the same trade. 

3. Trade-unions must be incorporated and registered for the purposes of 
the law. 

4. The decisions of the arbitration courts are final and binding for specified 
periods, under penalty of fines upon the employés, collectively or individually. 

5. No strike or lockout can be declared for the purpose of defeating a contem- 
plated recourse to arbitration by either party. 

6. When a strike or lockout occurs, the arbitration court may, at the request 
of either party and within a given time, order a return to work pending a formal 
trial of the dispute. 


7. Employés cannot leave their unions during arbitration, or while a de- 
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cision is in force, for the purpose of evading its terms, except upon giving three 
months’ notice. 


8. Employés may be discharged at any time for any reason other than that of 
defeating an award. 


9. Rulings of the courts upon hours, wages, employment of trade-unionists, 
and other conditions of trade, although rendered at the instance of a single body, 
may be declared applicable to all employés within any given area. 

10. Legal counsel is not allowable, except by consent of both parties. 

11. The court of arbitration, at any time during the life of an award, reserves 
the right to adjudge obnoxious thereto any act of either party, although such act 
may not be expressly inhibited by the award, and may punish it by the usual pro- 
ceedings of committal or attachment. 

12. The awards of the courts cannot be set aside for any informality, or chal- 
lenged, appealed against, reviewed, quashed, or called in question by any court of 
judicature on any account whatever. 

13. The court of arbitration consists of three members, appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, one of whom shall be recommended by the employers and one by the em- 
ployés, while the third shall be a Judge of the Supreme Court, who shall be the 
presiding officer. 

Such are the salient features of the New Zealand Compulsory Ar- 
bitration Law, the model which is most generally referred to the con- 
sideration of American trade-unionists and legislators. |It is claimed 
on behalf of this measure, which became law in 1895, that it has 
practically eliminated the strike from the industrial phenomena of 
that section of the antipodes} that its results have been uniformly 
favorable to the employé Class; that it has minimized the evils of 
competition among employers; and that it has inaugurated a new 
régime in the relations between employer and employé, banishing 
distrust and discord, and inducing a recognition of mutual interest 
and a spirit of mutual confidence. To all of this the employers sub- 
scribe; and, although confessedly the losers in most of the cases de- 
cided, they join with their employés in acclaiming the Compulsory 
Arbitration Law the most beneficent enactment ever made in the 
field of economics. 

It will be noted that the basis of this system is not the settle- 
ment, but the prevention, of the strike, the compulsory submission 
of grievances to arbitration, the award of which may be enforced by 
such penalties as the arbitrators may deem appropriate — specifically 
by fines, or generally by commitment for contempt. To the objec- 
tion that this would, in event that the award were utterly repugnant 
to the employés, amount to involuntary servitude, the advocates of 
the New Zealand law reply that such contingency may be obviated 
by the refusal of the employés to organize and register under the 
act. Ina word, to remain free the workers must remain unorgan- 
ized. It thus appears that, tested by the right of personal liberty 


—the right to quit work—compulsory arbitration is inconsistent 
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with and, in fact, fatal to trade-unionism. But the case presented 
is not one that relates merely to the question as to which of these 
fundamental rights shall be surrendered. The right to organize and 
the right to quit work are correlative. One of them cannot exist in 
practical force and effect without the other. Consequently, the estab- 
lishment of compulsory arbitration would work a virtual negation of 
all the real liberties now possessed by the individual. 

Possibly, this statement of the problem when presented to a 
mind trained to conceptions of a political state in which no account 
is taken of human liberty — in which the basis of government consists 
in the assumption by one class of proprietary rights in the labor of 
another and the recognition by the latter of the obligation of servi- 
tude — may seem somewhat irrelevant. To the working class accus- 
tomed to this view of men’s relations, the right of personal liberty 
suggests nothing more than an abstraction, at best. Consequently, 
the preservation of that right, even where it exists in practice and 
by virtue of usage, cannot be expected to weigh against the advan- 
tages to be secured by any system which, in however small degree, 
lessens the burden of a lot otherwise without amelioration. Where 
no right of refusal to work is claimed by a people as inherent in the 
governmental system, there can be no sacrifice of principle, though 
there may be a serious misjudgment of policy in the adoption of 
compulsory arbitration. In such case the effect would be simply to 
give definite expression to an established theory of the relation be- 
tween master and servant. 

It is not without interest, if only as a deductive proof of the 
reasoning upon which alone compulsory arbitration can be justified, 
that the birthplace of that system is, of all English-speaking coun- 
tries, precisely the one in which the force of circumstances — loca- 
tion, inherited institutions, and the predominating characteristics of 
its inhabitants — naturally limits sentiment on the labor question 
within lines of regulation in the highest degree liberal, but yet 
essentially restrictive of individual liberty. The same rule is ob- 
servable in the character of the objections raised in certain quarters, 
as, for instance, in Great Britain, where much stress is laid upon the 
composition of the arbitration courts and other purely incidental 
features of the system. . 

The organization of the workers in trade-unions is, in reality, not 
merely a means of securing those material objects in which for the 
time it may seem to be absorbed, but rather an ethical movement 
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coérdinate with those other forces of nature and adaptation which 
make for the advancement of society asa whole. In view of those 
who best appreciate the spirit of the movement, the trade-union is 
the germ from which alone a just and rational system of national 
association can be possibly evolved. As the fittest, and, in fact, the 
only adequate, means of giving expression to the claims of labor, 
more especially as the great moral element in the growth of the 
race, the existence of the trade-union is an indispensable condition 
to the establishment of a system of government which shall rest, 
practically as well as theoretically, upon the rights and duties of 
labor, rather than upon the assumptions of caste and wealth. In 
this view of the trade-union’s function it is of the utmost importance 
that no step be taken which, even though it may promise temporary 
advantage to the immediate objects of the workers, would destroy 
or vitiate a preéxisting right necessary to the attainment of the ulti- 
mate ends of organization. 

To the average American mind at all conversant with the genius 
and history of the United States Government, a mere statement of 
the potentialities inherent in the right of personal liberty may seem 
a needless insistence upon self-evident fact. Nevertheless, it is in 
the American trade-union councils that we must seek the broadest 
understanding and the most practical application of thisright. Here 
we find the right of personal liberty defined as the ‘right to quit 
work.’’ That this definition meets all the requirements of the 
term, that it is really the only definition that expresses the practical 
essence of the thought, will be seen at a glance. Man’s labor power 
being his only natural means of subsistence, it follows that any in- 
terference with the exercise of that power must correspondingly 
militate against his chances of living. In principle it makes no dif- 
ference whether such interference consists in the denial or the en- 
forcement of labor, since both are equally an interference with the 
free operation of a function coéxistent with life itself. The man 
who is forced to labor against his will is no whit more free, in re- 
spect of his capacity for self-government, than he who is forced to 
accept employment upon any terms as a necessity to mere existence. 
In both cases the negation of personal liberty is consummated in the 
loss of freedom in the exercise of that power which is necessary to 
life, and, consequently, to the purposes of living. 

Upon this understanding of the principles involved in the practice 
of compulsory arbitration, the American Federation of Labor has, 
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on different occasions, formally declared against that method as 
inimical to the purposes of the trade-union and inconsistent with 
free government. \The British Trade-Union Congress, held in Sep- 
tember of the past year, and representing nearly a million and a 
quarter organized workers, declared against compulsory arbitration 
by a vote of nearly four to one?) 

Speaking particularly of the American attitude on this question, 
it is held that any plan which prohibits recourse to the strike, when 
all other efforts at adjustment fail, must by that fact destroy the 
power necessary to the efficiency of the trade-union. Organization 
among the workers, while tending to lessen the number of strikes by 
preventing or remedying those grievances which inevitably induce 
strikes, is possible only where the power to strike is held in reserve. 
Indeed, compulsory arbitration as practised in New Zealand makes 
the trade-union superfluous for all real good. Under that law, any 
seven men or women workers, organized and registered in the pre- 
scribed manner, can accomplish as much, in the final event, as any 
greater number. An organization of a thousand workers exercises 
a proportionate influence upon the conditions of their calling, pro- 
vided always that they retain the power to enforce their demands 
by refusing to work until these are granted. The power of united 
numbers, consisting as it does in the power correspondingly to affect 
production, becomes nil when the power to cease producing is lost. 

Two important conclusions seem clearly established upon these 
grounds: First, that compulsory arbitration and trade-unionism are 
irreconcilable, for the reason that, while both are ostensibly designed 
to accomplish the same purpose, they conflict in method; the former 
premising upon the power and authority of the State, and the latter 
upon the power and prerogative of the individual. Secondly, that 
as concerns personal liberty these institutions stand in opposite bear- 
ing, the one as superseding, the other as conserving and enlarging, 
that principle of government. In the judgment of the American 
trade-unionists, therefore, there can be no choice between compul- 
sory arbitration, which, by enforcing peace in all circumstances, 
would undoubtedly suppress progress in certain events; and trade- 
unionism, which, although perhaps less potent in preventing open 
strife, 1s still a great instrument of peace and, at the same time, a 
safeguard in the untrammeled use of those functions upon which the 
workers depend for ultimate advancement in social and political, as 
well as in industrial, affairs. 
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It is hardly necessary to say that the opposition of the American 
and British trade-unions to compulsory arbitration by no means ar- 
gues a disposition on their part to deny the importance of peaceable 
methods in the settlement of disputes. Arbitration, in its proper 
sense, as the mutual submission to a disinterested party, is, perhaps, 
the most frequently invoked of all the media by which the trade-union 
seeks toachieve its ends. The evidence of this is to be found in the 
numerous conciliation and arbitration boards existing in Great Britain 
and the United States. Practically, the affairs of such industries as 
mining, engineering, boot and shoe making, iron working, tin-plate 
making, and glass blowing, in both countries, are now adjusted by 
the representatives of employer and employé, meeting at stated 
periods, or whenever occasion requires. While the number of such 
boards is smaller in the United States than in Great Britain, the 
tendency in our own country to adopt the plan of formal recogni- 
tion and agreement is no less general. The initiative thus taken by 
the private interests involved finds its reflex in the establishment by 
the State legislatures of public boards of arbitration, and the pas- 
sage of acts providing for the appointment of arbitrators in special 
vases. Within the last fifteen years twenty-two States of the Union 
have adopted such measures. 

Looking abroad, we find the same sentiment crystallized in the 
labor laws of Great Britain, France, Belgium, Switzerland, Ger- 
many, and Austria. As between the public and private systems of 
arbitration, and between the systems of the respective countries, im- 
portant differences in the composition of the boards and their methods 
of procedure will, of course, appear. But, as far as classification is 
possible in a matter so obviously liable to be affected by the condi- 
tions prevailing in each locality, it may be said that the private arbi- 
tration system of Great Britain and that of the United States differ 
mainly in that the former stipulates a monetary penalty for viola- 
tion of the findings, while the latter stipulates for no more than a 
pledge of honor. As regards the public boards in these countries, 
both are composed of men from civil life, to the exclusion of judges 
and other members of the government personnel. The distinguish- 
ing feature of the arbitration courts of continental Europe is their 
analogy to the ordinary courts of law; the civil arbitrators being 
presided over by a judge, and the cases heard being mainly con- 
cerned with questions of law, such as the relations of master and 
servant, sanitation, employer’s liability, etc. 
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In neither of these measures is the feature of compulsion stipu- 
lated in the matter of those acts of the parties concerning which the 
general law itself provides no restraint, such as the act of an em- 
ployer in locking out his employés, or the act of the latter in walking 
out. (Curiously enough, the only instance in which compulsory ser- 
vice is required as a condition of arbitration is contained in the 
United States law, enacted in 1898, providing for arbitration in dis- 
putes between railroad companies and their employés.. This meas- 
ure requires that employés shall not, by reason of dissatisfaction with 
the award of the arbitrators, leave the service of the road within 
three months from the date of the decision, without giving thirty 
days’ notice of their intention to quit. This condition is, in the opin- 
ion of many men widely experienced in the operation of labor laws, 
equivalent to the enforcement of involuntary servitude for that term. 

In deference to the agitation that took place prior to the passage 
of this law, and the implacable opposition manifested toward its 
spirit and intent by the labor organizations of the country, certain 
modifications were made in the original bill, which, in appearance, 
preclude the specific enforcement of contracts to labor. Notwith- 
standing this, it is believed that the measure may be still invoked to 
frustrate any movement of the railroad men for better conditions, by 
forcing them to remain at work, if only temporarily, under the old. 

In this brief glance at the workings of arbitration, as it is now 
carried on by the trade-unions, there appears good ground for the 
assertion that the present need is not of laws to compel resort to that 
method, but of sentiment that will lead to its voluntary adop- 
tion; and there can be little doubt as to which side of the ordinary 
labor trouble stands most in need of such enlargement of mental and 
moral capacity. 

It is the employer who most frequently takes the position that 
‘¢ there is nothing to arbitrate.’’ The employé, through his organ- 
ization, has something to arbitrate in every grievance, great or small. 
To the latter, arbitration is at once law, principle, and nature. He 
arbitrates wherever possible, because his organization requires it, be- 
cause he believes in it, and because in actual conflict he must endure 


1 The railroad arbitration bill was originally designed to embrace the seamen of 
the country. Owing to the opposition of the seamen’s representatives in the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, based upon their experience under the compulsory servi- 
tude features of the maritime law, that class of transportation workers was specific- 
ally excepted in the bill. The opposition of the Federation was then withdrawn, at 
the request of the railroad brotherhoods, the sole supporters of the bill in the ranks 
of labor, and the measure became law. 
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physical suffering. He consults with his employer, gives and takes, 
and, when met in a spirit of fairness, usually secures all that condi- 
tions warrant. But, whatever the immediate result, he gains in pro- 
portion as his demeanor, intelligence, and fairness compel the re- 
spect and confidence of his opponents and the public. The success 
of these negotiations depends upon an understanding, by both sides, 
that there is a point at which concession and submission must stop ; 
that, in a word, when either side is so reduced that to concede fur- 
ther would be to sacrifice honor, hope, and manhood itself, the loser 
in the contest may sever all relations. Arbitration conducted in this 
manner can accomplish all that can be, or ought to be, expected of 
any such process. 

~ Briefly, arbitration may fail to maintain peace where either party 
considers the terms of the other unbearable; but it can never com- 
pel peace in the same circumiiStances without becoming a mere instru- 
ment of despotism immeasurably more harmful in the end than the 
transient evil which it displaces. In arbitration between nations it 
is freely granted that the right of dissent is always reserved in cer- 
tain contingencies. Why, then, should it be denied in the scheme 
of arbitration between the parties to an industrial dispute? In the 
final analysis the elements that rule in the acceptance or rejection 
of the arbitrament are honor and necessity. In what essentials, 
then, do these elements differ in a nation and in the respective classes 
of individuals that compose it, so as to dictate an opposite course of 
conduct in each? If in certain circumstances resistance is the only 
course compatible with the moral and material integrity of a nation, 
why in similar circumstances should submission be the duty en- 
joined by the code of the individual? 

The assumption that in disputes between labor and capital, if in 
no other, the rule of peace at any price should preyail is but one of 
numerous lapses of reason which appear in most of the statements 
favoring compulsory arbitration. A very common error in these 
views is the attempt to draw a parallel between the ordinary courts 
of law and the proposed courts of arbitration. It is declared that 
the principle upon which disputes involving individual interests only 
are referred to judge and jury applies with proportionately greater 
force to disputes which affect a large body of the public, as in the 
case of a strike. Yet there can be no doubt that these supposed 
cases rest upon radically different bases; the former being concerned 
with proprietary rights in some form of material things, and the 
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latter with the ownership of men’s bodies, in which there can be no 
property rights, in any sense. Neither can there be any doubt that 
an award, the terms of which shall forbid men to quit work within a 
specified period, as contemplated by compulsory arbitration, would 
be tantamount to a grant of property rights in the persons of such 
men. Again, it is asserted that, inasmuch as the public is incon- 
venienced by the suspension of industry, it is thereby justified in in- 
terfering to prohibit such suspension, or to force the renewal of work 
where a tie-up has taken place. 


/ Leaving aside the obvious objection that specific personal rights 


cannot become subject to restraint because exercised by a number of 
persons, whether acting as a combination or otherwise, it is clear 
that such interference by the public would be to assume authority 
while evading that responsibility which should precede any claim to 
directing influence. Logically, the suggestion of public interference 
to regulate wages can only be supported upon the promise of public 
responsibility for the revenues with which to pay them — in other 
words, upon the premise of public ownership. As limited by the 
advocates of compulsory arbitration, the claim of public rights is 
undeniably a proposal to submit the issue to an interested party, and 
one, moreover, who in all the probabilities would be helpless to serve 
the public’s cause, except by a decision against the workers. The nec- 
essary association of public ownership with any plan of public inter- 
ference is recognized in the railroad arbitration law of Kansas, 
which provides that in the event of an award to increase wages being 
violated by a railroad company, the road shall be taken over by the 
State and operated under the usual rules of receivership. 

It is apparent that the confidence expressed by many writers on 
this subject is inspired by a preconceived notion that the boards of 
arbitration, although constituted in much the same way as the ordi- 
nary courts, and invested with similar powers, will differ from them 
in spirit; that, in fact, their decisions will, of necessity, favor the 
workers, as a rule. Whatever foundation may exist for this belief 
in the presumption that justice is most frequently on the side of the 
workers, there is little ground for it in the known facts of court 
procedure. In this connection, much stress has been laid upon the 
results of the New Zealand law; most of the findings rendered ynder 
that law having been favorable to labor. 

But, without being hypercritical, it may also be noted that the 
principles laid down in at least one or two of the decisions given 
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against the trade-unions seem destined to have a far-reaching effect 
which will more than offset the temporary advantages gained in 
other instances. At any rate, it is important to remember that the 
New Zealand system has been in vogue but five years, during all of 
which period the tendency of labor conditions has been upward ; 
that, in short, the model so confidently and persistently urged upon 
the American public has been tried, and that but briefly, in only one 
of the periods that constantly recur in all industrial and commercial 
life. Until the New Zealand law has been tried in one of those 
periods of depression which, in other countries, have frequently ex- 
hausted the united efforts of the workers themselves to form an effec- 
tual barrier to the reduction of wages below the point of rational sub- 
sistence, it must remain, as its authors confess it to be, an experi- 
ment, precarious or promising, according as it is approached in rea- 
son or enthusiasm. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the trade-union’s remedy for the 
strike? Candidly, the trade-union offers none. In the scheme of 
labor organization there is no arbitrary process for the prevention of 
labor troubles, for the sufficient reason that there are no means of 
compelling men of different interests and opposite points of view to 
agree upon acommon ground of settlement. The trade-union has 
no hope for the beatification of the industrial forces. It may serve 
to clarify the subject, if we assume that the right to strike is in it- 
self a necessity to the practical freedom, political as well as economic, 
of the workers; that the exercise of that right will be necessary at 
times as long as the desire of one class runs counter to the disposi- 
tion of the other; and, consequently, that to destroy that right 
would be to lay the axe at the very roots of progress. 

It should be borne in mind that the strike is primarily an effect, 
not a cause, of the hardships associated with the industrial strife — 
a means in, not an end of, the movement for the redress of these ills. 
So long as the causes of the strike reside in the nature of the condi- 
tions under which industry is carried on, and, indeed, in the nature 
of man himself, it is to be feared that any attempt arbitrarily to 
suppress that phenomenon would but aggravate the complaint and 
induce a train of evils much more acute. 

In the opposition of the American trade-unions to compulsory 
arbitration there is nothing of the spirit of stagnation; nothing of 
fear to take new hold on old problems. Conservatism there is ; but 
it is conservatism in those principles, fundamental and unvarying, 
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which, having all the force of natural law, cannot be ignored with- 
out incurring the rightful penalty of contumacy. It is retrogression, 
not progress, that the trade-unions fear. It is retrogression, not 
progress, that is implied by compulsory arbitration. The adoption 
of that plan would turn back the spirit of labor legislation to the 
era of the Statute of Laborers and the Quarter Sessions, the his- 
tory of which, beginning in the fourteenth century, and continuing 
until the first part of the nineteenth century, presents a continuous 
record of failure in the effort to fix wages by law. 

The failure of compulsion in the relations of employer and em- 
ployé is inevitable as long as men are actuated by the spirit of in- 
dividual liberty, which finds its first and last expression in the power 
to move freely from place to place, to work at will, to quit at will, 
and to remain quit. It is this spirit, however dimly discernible, 
that has animated the movements of the workers since Spartacus led 
his slave legions against the Roman pretors; since Tyler and Cade 
led their men of Kent against the kings of England. It is this spirit 
that to-day animates the trade-unionists of America in resisting the 
specious devices of the dilettante, which would deprive them of the 
greatest blessing inherited from the past, and set them on the cer- 
tain road to villeinage. 

If the trade-unions have no empirical remedy for the strike, they 
offer in themselves the best possible corrective of it. The actual 
strikes participated in by these organizations may be, of course, 
readily computed ; but the number of potential strikes prevented by 
the same means is beyond estimate. That the trade-unions tend to 
prevent open rupture of the peace between employer and employé 
is a necessary inference in the circumstances. Even if the facts in 
this connection were less apparent than they are, there exists in the 
fact of organization itself an influence for peace that is obvious to 
common reason. The trade-union combines with the power of re- 
sisting injustice the responsibility for committing it. And, asa rule, 
it is more likely to err in forbearance of wrong done to its own 
members than in resentment against the wrongdoer. 

It is sometimes contended that the trade-union develops a spirit 
of unreasonableness with the growth of its numbers. The opposite 
of this is true. In its acts, the trade-union reflects, more clearly, 
perhaps, than any other form of voluntary association, those traits 
in the morality of individual man which are essentially natural to 
him, as distinguished from those which are superimposed upon him 
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by environment. Among these the most conspicuous is the senti- 
ment of justice, or fair play. However warped or stultified that 
sentiment may be, however degraded in the service of a cause in 
itself unjust, however varying its rules, there still remains, as be- 
tween man and man, a distinct recognition of certain obligations in 
the conduct of all transactions the infraction of which involves cer- 
tain outlawry. Under the American rules of fair play, it is re- 
quired that the strong shall give to, rather than take from, the 
weak. In obedience to this rule, we invariably find the trade-unions 
giving the advantage to their opponents wherever there is any dan- 
ger that injustice may result from a strict enforcement of their 
own powers. 

In the growth of organization among the workers, and in the 
development of a spirit of amity, rather than of enmity, in the organ- 
izations of the employers, lie the only reasonable hope that the 
strike may ultimately be abolished, except in so far as it may be a 
necessity in particular circumstances. To this end, public opinion 
and legislation may lend valuable assistance, provided they are di- 
rected with the view of encouraging those factors necessary to the 
attainment of the object sought. Any movement that tends to 
hinder or destroy the development of these factors can only retard 
the final settlement. 

After all, there is something gained in the experience that 
teaches the futility of any proposed step. Next to knowing what 
to do, it is important to know what not todo. This common ob- 
servation applies with particular force to everything savoring of the 
cure-all in industrial affairs. The literature of sociology and the 
statute-books of the country are crowded with suggestions and plans 
for the redress of this and that defect in existing conditions. Under 
the pressure of these allurements, even the trade-unions, in some 
cases, have surrendered their judgment to their desires. And vet 
many of the most important of these measures, when put in opera- 
tion, have been proved not only valueless, but positively harmful. 
Such, at least, has been the experience of the workers under inter- 
State commerce and anti-trust laws, designed, in part, to benefit 
labor by restraining the aggressiveness of large employers. 

Some readers may say that in compulsory arbitration there can 
be no real danger of involuntary servitude, in the face of the Con- 
stitutional inhibition. But it should be remembered that the Con- 
stitution is largely a matter of construction ; that it has always been 
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construed in the light of precedent facts, never in anticipation of 
future conditions. As an instance of this, it may be of interest to 
note the construction placed upon the Thirteenth Amendment by the 
United States Supreme Court only three years ago. In the ‘‘Ara- 
go’’ case,’ it was claimed by the appellants that the then existing 
statute of the maritime law, under which seamen might be held to 
service until the expiration of their contract, was in contravention 
of the Thirteenth Amendment. The majority decision of the court 
held otherwise, and declared that the Thirteenth Amendment was 
not intended to introduce any novel doctrine of law, but was limited 
in its application to the negro, the Chinese coolie, and the Mexican 
peon. The significance of this ruling was very clearly set forth in 
the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan, who took the ground 
that under the majority decision the States could legislate to enforce 
involuntary servitude upon any class of citizens. Thus, it appears 
that the only real inhibition of involuntary servitude consists in the 
public opinion against that institution. 

That public opinion must be alert to the danger of sanctioning, 
if only by silence, any measure which would in the slightest degree 
affect the right of personal liberty must be apparent to any one who 
notes the tendency of the legislatures to enact loose laws, and of the 
judiciary to enlarge its powers beyond all safe and reasonable 
bounds. In the present formative period of our national existence, 
when national principles and ideals are being tested in the heat of 
new conditions, it is encouraging to know that in the trade-union 
movement there is at least one element of public opinion that may 
be depended upon to remain faithful to the basic principle of all 
true progress. Personal liberty must be preserved ! 

W. Macarruvr. 


'* Robert Robertson et als. vs. Barry Baldwin (165 U. S. Reporter).”’ 
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THE DARK IN LITERATURE. 


Tose who are sensitive to literature at all turn to it for various 
reasons; for rest, pleasure, comfort, instruction, uplift. To for- 
get its power to make this manifold appeal were sadly to restrict 
its influence. Literature follows the gospel injunction: it is many 
things to many men. This, indeed, is only a roundabout way of 
saying that it is a great force in the world; for how otherwise could 
it get a wide hearing ? 

Nevertheless, I am persuaded that the larger number of readers 
still look, as they have always looked, to poem and essay, play and 
story — to belles lettres, in short — for what may be called pleasure. 
Of old, this was overwhelmingly true; it is somewhat less apparent 
now, when both author and reader have come to take their litera- 
ture seriously, and duty at times crowds delight to the wall. How- 
ever, the wayfaring man continues to insist, in good set terms, on an 
agreeable time when he opens a book; and if you are fain to instruct 
him you must do it cautiously without overmuch announcement of 
your laudable purpose. Unless the pill be sugar-coated he will have 
none of it; homoeopathy is the school he favors. 

Critics who overlook this natural human tendency are letting 
themselves get professional and out of touch with their fellow mor- 
tals. I believe that, while our conception of the use of literature 
may well be a broader one, this pathetic desire of average humanity 
to be pleased is a wholesome notification to critic and creator, to 
special student and him of the inner circle, that the main business of 
letters is to furnish joy to the children of men. Especially is this 
thought pertinent to-day, when the other obligations of literature 
are underscored. 

It is as well to remember that unhappiness is not an end in itself. 
The assumption, by the way, that a book must either please or in- 
struct, as if the two demands were mutually exclusive, is absurd — 
an example of false logic. Rather may it be said, as Stevenson has 
it, that ‘‘ to please is to serve; and so far from its being difficult to 
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instruct while you amuse, it is difficult to do the one thoroughly 
without the other.”’ 

But no honest person can go far in the fruitful study of the mas- 
terpieces of thought and expression without coming face to face with 
the need of extending this pleasure-giving concept of literature, or, 
at any rate, of using the word pleasure in a fuller significance. He 
finds that it is very much with literature as it is with the weather. 
All sorts are encountered, the stormy with the bland; and even in 
the presumably serene climate of the so-called immortals, halcyon 
days by no means run the year round. He is confronted, sooner or 
later, with the questions: How broad may I make my definition of 
this elusive term pleaswre? What isthe proper proportion of light 
and shade in these pictures of life painted with words instead of 
colors? Has the dark — meaning thereby the sombre and sad, the 
terrible, brutal, and abnormal elements of life reflected in books — 
any justification, and where are the bounds to be set? Upon 
the answers depend the whole attitude toward literature and the 
amount of substantive enrichment received from it. I know of no 
more important moment in personal literary culture than this; and 
it was with a sense of this importance that my theme was chosen. 

Few even of those who are unfriendly to the dark in literature, 
will deny that the sad has some right there, or that pleasure may 
co-exist with sadness. To shut out the imaginative presentation of 
the tragic would result in a woful weakening and crippling of lit- 
erature — would, indeed, decapitate masterpiece after masterpiece. 
From the time that Aristotle pointed out the noble function of trag- 
edy in purging our souls through terror and pity, the major creators 
in literature have steadily illustrated his position. And, in truth, 
long before the great Greek critic, the Hebrew rhapsodists shook 
their time, and after-time, with the very thunders of Sinai. It 
might also be said that the precious places, the mighty effects, in 
world-literature, are just those where the grave things of life are 
set before us surcharged with passion, but touched with beauty, 
set to consoling music, and illumined by imperishable hopes. Job, 
superbly alone and afflicted on his ash-heap; Antigone, going smil- 
ing to her tomb; Chaucer’s Griselda, patient and amazed at her ill 
treatment, and exclaiming, as the thought of her husband’s earlier 
love for her overwhelmed her mind : 


‘*Oh, God, how kind and good was his visage 
The day that makéd was our marriage!’’ 
48 
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Lear appealing to the stormy heavens, since they were old like him; 
Dante listening to Francesca’s piteous tale of love, strong though in 
hell; Gretchen in the Garden, conscious of her guilt, yet crying with 
that infinitely pathetic child-cry : 
“Yet, everything that led me here 
Was oh, so good, was oh, so dear;’’ 
Beatrice Cenci, talking of her hair just before she goes out to the 
block ; Mildred, in Browning’s‘‘A Blot inthe ’Scutcheon,’’ with those 
wonderful girlish words of hers : 
‘‘T—T was so young! 


Beside, I loved him, Thorold—and I had 
No mother; God forgot me: so I fell’’— 


these, I say, are the scenes that to the lover of literature rise up in 
memory like southern stars in the night heavens, stars whose sombre 
setting is the very condition of the splendor of their shining. Give 
us this kind of sadness, by all means, for by it our souls grow and we 
are made to feel the sacred majesty of humankind. It is not so much 
sadness, strictly speaking, that we experience in looking at these 
moving life dramas, as a sort of sober joy. Our sense of homo sapiene 
is enlarged as to his essential dignity and worth. This is sadness, not 
for its own sake, but for humanity’s. 

Nor should we forget that, besides this proper acceptance of what 
I may term the legitimate and wholesome sad in literature, many 
folk have a morbid love of sadness for its own sake. There is no 
hypochondriac like your young person in the storm and stress period 
of his or her career. Fears are his food and tears his daily portion. 
In youth we like to take our pleasures sadly; while in the years 
that bring the philosophic mind we try to take our pains with a 
smiling mouth. A type of spinster exists which affects funerals as 
the chief of worldly joys. This pleasure in the lugubrious is cer- 
tainly a trait to be found at least sporadically inthe world. Perhaps 
it existed in the past more frequently than it does now —I hope so. 
Judge Sewall has this entry in his diary: ‘‘Spent the morning in 
the vault rearranging the family coffins. It was a pleasant but aw- 
ful treat.’? This zest for the melancholy is quite another thing, of 
course, from the response to that beautiful, close harmony, which, 
though it sound like a discord, is yet so suggestive of the perfect 
harmony (the ideal) as to make us tremble with delight. I only wish 
to make the point that there is in human nature some response to a 
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less admirable phase of the dark in life and literature—a kind of 
ghoulish joy in the grave. The mock-romantic cult in fiction, in the 
time of Horace Walpole and Mrs. Radcliffe, gives another example. 
Recall that delicious bit of dialogue in Jane Austen’s ‘‘ Northanger 
Abbey,’’ where she satirizes the tendency : 


‘*** But, my dearest Catherine, what have you been doing with yourself all this 
morning? Have you gone on with Udolpho?’ 

‘* * Yes, I have been reading it ever since I woke; and I am got to the black veil.’ 

‘** Are you, indeed? How delightful! Oh! I would not tell you what is be- 
hind the black veil for the world! Are you not wild to know?’ 

***Oh! yes, quite; what can it be? But do not tell me: I would not be told 
upon any account. I know it must be askeleton; I am sure itis Laurentina’s skele- 
ton. Oh! Lam delighted with the book! I should like to spend my whole life in 
reading it, I assure you; if it had not been to meet you, I would not have come away 
from it for all the world.’ 

‘** Dear creature! how much I am obliged to you; and when you have finished 
Udolpho, we will read the Italian together; and I have made out a list of ten or 
twelve more of the same kind for you.’ 

*** Have you, indeed! How gladI am! What are they all? 

‘* “T will read you their names directly; here they are in my pocketbook: ‘‘ Castle 
of Wolfenbach,”’ ‘‘ Clermont,’’ ‘‘ Mysterious Warnings,’’ ‘‘ Necromancer of the Black 
Forest,’’ ‘‘ Midnight Bell,’’ “‘Orphan of the Rhine,’ and ‘‘ Horrid Mysteries.’’ 
Those will last us some time.’ 

‘** Yes; pretty well; but are they all horrid? Are yousure they are all horrid?’ 

‘* «Yes, quite sure; for a particular friend of mine, a Miss Andrews, a sweet girl, 
one of the sweetest creatures in the world, has read every one of them.’ ”’ 


Some rather cynical theories of human nature go even further 
than this. A distinguished French dramatic critic of our day, in a 
recent work on the ancient and modern drama, takes the position 
that our interest in tragedy is at bottom simply the survival of the old 
savage instinct of cruelty —the enjoyment of suffering. He builds up 
a whole superstructure of theoryupon this foundation. I believe my- 
self that he does great wrong to human psychology in this ingenious 
assumption, which, however, is interesting as offering one expla- 
nation of certain familiar tendencies in modern literature. But 
one hardly needs to say that all this morbid affecting of the sad is 
clearly to be distinguished from its proper use in books. 

But not the pathetic alone, the awful too is common in literature 
— elements that not so much move us to tenderness as freeze us with 
fear or humble us with a feeling of our own littleness in the face of 
the Sublime. This influence again, when not out of proportion, can 
be easily accepted; in fact, the term pleaswre may be possibly so 
enlarged in its meaning as to include this idea. Irving, in his ‘‘Con- 
quest of Granada,”’ speaks of the ‘‘ pleasing terror’’ begotten in him 
by the sight of a shaggy Andalusian bull encountered among the 
mountains of his native wilds. The expression puts before us, epi- 
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grammatically, a psychological truth. There is a stern, lofty gran- 
deur in the works of creative genius which constitutes their head- 
mark of merit. Literature would be poor, indeed, without its Michael 
Angelos and its Beethovens, its Wagners and its Vereschagins. These 
works may not soften, but they strengthen our sinews for the fight. 
And as we go on in life we gradually come to care more for and to 
get more from, these austere, great performances. A young manor 
woman at twenty-one might be inclined to refuse to the terrible a 
place in literature; the same person at forty might be deriving from 
that source the most precious part of his or her experience. 

Man’s attitude toward the awe-inspiring has rapidly changed 
during the last one hundred and fifty years. English literature reg- 
isters this fact. Up to the middle of the eighteenth century Alpine 
scenery was viewed in its horrific, repellent aspects; and when, a 
few years later, the poet Gray described it as fit stimulus for esthetic 
appreciation, he struck a new and, as it then seemed, a bizarre note. 
Yet, less than a hundred years thereafter, we find Ruskin at his finest 
of music and majesty in hymning the glories of those Swiss moun- 
tains. Awe has widened the hitherto arbitrarily narrow notion of 
beauty, and the Plutonian forces of Nature are made to minister to 
spiritual ends. Fear—like unto that fear of the Lord which is the 
beginning of wisdom — is as beneficent as joy herself. 

But literature, and modern literature in special, makes room for 
other aspects of life besides the appealingly pathetic and the awe- 
inspiring. Theugly, and the brutal, and the foul are there in crowded 
cohorts and sickening display. The night side of Nature and the 
devil side of human nature, these are portrayed at full length. In 
the literature of the past twenty-five years fiction has a bad preémi- 
nence in this respect, though it may be said that the drama has not 
been very far behind. One’s attitude toward the unlovely is natu- 
rally of much consequence to oneself and one’s fellow men. Has the 
handling of the degenerate and abnormal — manifestations of which 
are indubitably to be found in this third planet from the sun —any 
justification? Is Zola’s Nana or Daudet’s Sapho a type instructive 
enough to make her acquaintance worth while? Is Hardy’s Jude 
the obscure, not to say obscene, a man who can teach us by his 
wretched failures some life-lesson of value? Ata time when some 
of the very greatest writers alive find a natural expression of their 
power in such scenes and characters as are suggested by these names, 
it is imperative for the world of thoughtful, educated readers to take 
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a stand and have an intelligent opinion upon this burning question ; 
condemning with a sweet reasonableness or approving with a like 
show of sense. We cannot dodge the duty, for the last decade has 
intensified the danger and made the problem more intricate. 

Now, let me say with candor that I think even here we must 
not be too sweeping, and cry: ‘‘ Let the ugly be anathema; it is an 
evil blot on the fair fame of literature.’’ This sort of remark is 
always popular with the gallery, but it is a careless generalization. 

seyond peradventure the ugly —I mean the morally as well as ma- 
terially ugly — has a use in literature. There are two ways of pre- 
senting ethical ideals, of making a spiritual impression: one by 
showing types of virtue, the other by showing types of vice. Inthe 
former, we are made to love the good by direct example; in the 
latter, to hate the bad, and hence to desire the good. The methods 
are respectively positive and negative ; the aim is the same, or may be. 

I recall no great English writer who better illustrates the union 
of these two methods than Robert Browning. Nobody in his senses 
disputes the splendid ethical sanity of this robust seer-singer. Yet 
in poem after poem he paints the ravages of sin in the persons of men 
and women who possess a kind of shuddering fascination for the sensi- 
tive admirer of Browning — ‘‘Subtlest assertor of the Soul in Song.”’ 
Think of the ‘‘ Soliloquy of the Spanish Cloister,’’ with its hideous 
old monk, his heart full of envy and hate; of such other churchly fig- 
ures as the Bishop who orders his tomb ; of Porphyria’s lover, strang- 
ling his sweetheart with her golden hair; of that other woman with 
golden hair, the maiden of Pornic, with her horrible greed for money 
even in the grave; of many another light creature with the skin-deep 
beauty that lures men on to hell; of the frank fleshliness of the loves 
of Ottima and Sebald in ‘‘ Pippa Passes”’ ; of the loathsome landscape 
Childe Roland was forced to look upon; of the searching cynicism of 
a brief lyric like ‘‘ Adam, Lilith and Eve”’ ; and of the frank approval 
of active sin, rather than the half-hearted willing of sin, in ‘‘ The 
Statue and Bust.” 

Think of these and plenty of other Browning poems, and realize 
that this man insisted on the dramatic representation of all that is 
human, whether for good or ill. And yet, who does more to brace 
us for the spiritual battle-field? No, the test must go deeper than 
the matter of material or theme; it is the character of the literary 
creator —his aim and ideal—that settles the thing. Given the 
right kind of worker behind the work, and no subject, no matter 
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how repulsive, is inadmissible to art — at least in the moral view. 
sthetic considerations there may be which put up the bars against 
this or that; but the moral result lies in the intention. 

When, as not seldom happens, a namby-pamby conventionality 
sets up to be sole arbiter of such questions, it must be promptly re- 
buked. I have had this truth impressed upon me in reading of late 
the newest product of two living writers of international standing : 
Tolstoy’s novel, ‘‘ Resurrection,’’ and Ibsen’s play, ‘‘ When We 
Dead Awaken.’’ In the Russian story the protagonists are a harlot 
on trial for murder and her aristocratic betrayer. One is asked to 
spend a large part of the time in the government prisons amidst the 
offscouring of the earth. The realism is insistent, suppressing noth- 
ing, telling everything. In this respect the book is most inartistic ; 
it neglects selection, a cardinal virtue in all art. 

I may add, in passing, that Tolstoy’s technique has always lacked 
in this respect ; his fellow-countryman, Turgueneff, was his superior 
here. But ‘‘ Resurrection,’’ in spite of all this, seizes upon me — 
what can we do but make confession of our personal experiences in 
such a case? —as one of the noblest and most beautiful works ever 
put forth; hardly a masterpiece, because of its defects, but a deeply 
moving presentment of man’s tragi-comedy of the years; a wonder- 
ful study of a soul that returns to the good; that ‘‘ comes to itself,’’ 
in the matchless words of the Bible; and a potent and eloquent plea 
for fair dealing between men and women and for loving kindness 
even to criminals. Tolstoy is a man with the daring naiveté to try 
to imitate Christ in his daily life; and both his life and work exhale 
an aroma of righteousness. All his malodorous realism cannot taint 
those airs that blow from God. His purpose shines through it like 
a light through a sunless cavern. 

In Ibsen’s drama —a strange, maddeningly mystic deliverance it 
is, like most of his work for the ten years past — the conventions are 
played fast and loose with, as usual, and to some the piece will do 
little but preach the setting aside of marriage vows in the case of 
elective affinities. Indeed, one might almost say of this play that 
it is Goethe come again, with an austere mountain setting and a 
stern suppression of sentimental gush. And yet, as I sat rather dazed 
for some ten minutes after closing the volume, and let the message 
have its way with me— one of those fractions of time which really 
count in one’s intellectual life—TI felt that there was at least one 
lesson there for one reader. The sculptor who used his beautiful 
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model as a model and never loved her as a woman, though she had 
given him her soul, had never truly lived. They had both made 
loveless marriages since; but when they come together again after 
long years they are as the dead, and only awaken when they realize 
what has been lost. In brief, it is an idealist’s statement of love, a 
mystic sublimation thereof. The play is scarcely healthy, but it pos- 
sesses a tremendous suggestion touching the world’s master-passion. 

Caution, then, is the watch-word in judging a great man’s hand- 
ling of the seamy side of life in literature. This applies to many a 
so-called purpose novel and problem play of our time, in which a 
daring theme is boldly set forth and a degree of frankness is reached 
disagreeable to those who would have their literary path ‘‘ roses, 
roses all the way.’’ Such swinging of the axe may clear the social 
trail for a more enlightened civilization. Fiction like ‘‘ The Manx- 
man,’’ drama like ‘‘ The Second Mrs. Tanqueray,’’ has a place, I 
dare avouch, within the broad demesne of art. There is danger of 
becoming lax of fibre and limited in thought-range when they are 
forbidden. In the broadest sense, the pleasure got from literature 
is in an exhibition of life —an inclusive definition of literature being 
that it is a representation of life in terms of power and beauty. 
‘¢ Memory,”’ says Balzac in a letter to Madame Hanska, ‘only reg- 
isters thoroughly that which is pain. In this sense it recalls great 
joy, for pleasure comes very near to being pain’’ —a remark in 
which the modern psychologist will heartily agree with the French 
master. The languid, lackadaisical appreciation of the sweetly pretty 
in art is, therefore, a pitiable impoverishment of the possibilities of 
literature. Much of the so-called realistic writing of to-day — not 
all of it—can be welcomed as having a genuine mission for men, if 
only we will extend our conception of its function. 

The dark we have plead may be a foil to the light, which seems 
to be God’s own use of it; it may spur us on to better things by a 
graphic picture of things less excellent. Even if it leave us hope- 
lessly sad —as in the quiet, sardonic pessimism of a fatalist like 
Hardy, or in a soured reformer like Ibsen, wrapping himself round 
in the protective robes of a baffling mysticism — it may still be of 
service in enlarging the sense of life’s ultimate meaning. It can 
make us weep tears that have a sweet issue in altruistic endeavor, 
or awe us so that never again we break into the ‘‘ laugh mistimed in 
tragic presences.”’ 
In the last analysis, perhaps, the only insufferable use of the 
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dark is that which fouls, poisons, panders to the base, and often this 
is not sombre at all, but rather speciously glittering and seductive : 
the gaiety of the ‘‘Contes Drolatique,’’ the alluring voluptuousness 
of ** Mademoiselle de Maupin.’’ In current literature we have, God 
knows, enough of this and to spare. But let us not be hasty to con- 
demn that which in its earnest under purpose and grim largeness 
belongs to quite another category. As in life, soin literature, aim 
and ideal areeverything. If they be sane and high, it follows, as the 
night the day, that the author ‘‘ cannot then be false to any man.’’ 

I would thus defend a generous use of the dark in literature. We 
must be athletic enough to enjoy it, and thoughtful enough to learn its 
lessons, no more flinching them than we do the lessons of life itself. 
For literature is not merely an escape from life, though in some of 
its idyllic moments it may do us minor service of this kind. It is also 
a criticism of life, in Arnold’s phrase, or better, an interpretation 
of our days and deeds,’so that symbol explains fact, and we see not 
through a glass darkly, but, for the nonce, face to face. And, with 
a proper placing of the shadows in the background, how lovely is 
the sunlight, the bird-song, the breath of the cheerful open! 

Moral health demands both sides. Burroughs gives good advice 
when he tells the dyspeptic-inclined to get a taste of something bitter 
in the woods. A stalwart idealism — which is the only sort wanted 
—must recognize the divine in and through the dark; else is our 
light not light, but darkness visible. He who with Merlin follows 
the gleam shall not win to the Delectable Mountain, save by many a 
Via Dolorosa, crowded thick with sorry men and women, through 
the Bad Lands of doubt, agony, sin, and seeming death. It is the 
price paid for coming at the heights; neither life nor literature can 
yield their rich rewards by any other bargain. 

Ricuarp Burton. 
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Graven in the Rock 


Or the Historical Accuracy of the Bible Confirmed by 
Reference to Assyrian and Egyptian Monuments 


By Rev. SAMUEI 
[wo vols, Size 5! 
trations 


KiInNS, Ph. D., F.R.A.S., ete 
x$l6; pages 462 and 280; 171 illus 
Cloth, gilt, gilt top, price $5.00 the set. 
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Books of Health and Hygicne 


TUBERCULOSIS 


Its Nature, Prevention and Treatment 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


THE OPEN AIR TREATMENT OF PHTHISIS 
By ALFRED HILLIER, B. A., M. D., C. M. 


Fellow of the Royal Medico Chirurgical Society, London 
Member of the Council of the Medical Graduates’ College ; 
Member of the Council of the National Association for 
the Prevention of Consumption and other forms of 
Tuberculosis ; Hon. Sec. to the London Open Air | 

Sanitarium. 


With Thirty-one Lilustrations and Three Colored Plates, 
256 pages; Size 5x74; Cloth, $1.25 net. 


The Author in his preface says: 


“Tuberculosis offers many aspects for study. These have 
been considered under different headings and in many different 
volumes ; but no one book in English, so far as I am aware, is 
deveted to the subject as a whole. For this reason I venture to 
believe that a concise manual, dealing with all the heads of 
Tuberculosis in one volume, vill form a work of reference of 
some interest and value to practitioners of medicine and medi 
cal students. It is for them that this work is primarily in 
tended. Tuberculosis is the Nemesis of overcrowding, of | 
squalor, of departure from the conditions of a healthy animal | 
life. Immunity from Tuberculosis is a large portion of the 
reward which a community may hope to derive from good sani- 
tation, from light, from air, from all that is sound in the prog- 
ress of civilization, and all that is conducive to the material 
ind moral welfare of the masses, It is thus a Social as well as 
a Medical Problem.” 


SEVENTH THOUSAND. 


Hygiene AND PUBLIC 


HEALTH, 


By ARTHUR WHITTELEGGE, M. D., B. Sc. Lond. 
D. P. H. Camb. 


H. M. Chief luspector of Factories, Lecturer on Public 
Charing Cross Hospital Medical School 


With 23 ILLUSTRATIONS. $1.50 NET. 


‘It is in every way perfectly reliable and in accordance with 
the most recently acquired knowledge.”’—BRITISH MEDICAL 
JOURNAL, 


Cassel’s Family Doctor, 


By a MEDICAL MAN. Illustrated - - - = = 


An Address in School Hygiene, 


By CLEMENT DUKES, M.D. - - - - 5O0cts. 


A Dainty Book of Dainty Things 
DAINTY 
BREAKFASTS 


By Phyllis Browne, with introduction by a mere man; over 


) dainty recipes. Printed on good paper and bound in 
red cloth. Price, 0 cents 


“Can't you suggest anew breakfast dish?” is the housekeeper’s 
constant cry rhe first meal of the day is an important one 
it has a good deal to do with the success of the day’s work. 
Phyllis Browne, the well-known authority op good things to 


} eat, has given us an invaluable little book, wherein the break- 


fast problem is solved in a way which will delight every woman 
who is fortunate enough to own a copy , 

Dainty Breakfasts contains several hundred recipes—the best 
breakfast dishes in the cook’s calendar Yes, but breads are 
included, But observe the parenthesis (for the reckless). Miss 
Browne is a Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians. Her 
tirst consideration is good health. And that means good food. 


Vegetarian Cookery. By A. G. Payne, author of Choice 
Dishes. 50 cents. Purely a cookery book, written upon strictly 
vegetarian principles, but by no means addressed to vegetarians 
only. On the contrary, the book appeals to that enormous 
class throughout the country who during the last few years have 
been gradually changing their mode of living by eating less meat 
and taking vegetables and farinaceous food as a substitute. 


Cookery for Common Ailments. By a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, and Phyllis Browne Limp cloth, 
0 cents. In view of the importance attached to the diet of 
invalids, this book is intended to serve as a practical dietetic 
guide; and in its pages the reader will find the food problem 
stated, not merely in terms of carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, 
etc., but in the form of actual dishes which will prove both 
digestible and palatable 


Cooking by Gas, The Art of. By Marie Jenny Sugg. 
287 pages. Illustrated and Indexed. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. The 
1im of this volume is to point out the advantages of gas as 
ipplied to the work of the kitchen, to give the best method ot 

it, and monstrate practically its superiority for culi- 
ll other fuel when used properly. With a 
simple and some elaborate, to meet every 


The Lady’s Dressing Room. Translated from the 
French of Baroness Stafee by Lady Colin Campbell. 75c. 


The Book of Health. A Systematic Treatise for the 
Professional anc General Reader upon the Science and the Pres- 
ervation of Health, by Eminent Physicians and Surgeons. 
Edited by Malcolm Morris, F.R.C.S Edin 1080 Pages, 


Royal 8vo. Cloth, 35.00 


Nursing Handbooks. By Catharine J. Wood, Lady 


| Superintendent of the Children’s Hospital, Great Ormond St. 


A Handbook of Nursing for the Home and 
Hospital. 50c.; cloth, 75 


Handbook for the Nursing of Sick Children. 
With a few Hints on their Management. $1.00. 





These Books are for sale by all booksellers, or they will be sent by mail on receipt of price, by the publishers 


Cassell & Company, Limited, 


LONDON PARIS 


7 and 9 W. 18th St., N. Y. 


MELBOURNE 





SCHOOL ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


New England Conservatory of Music {h* (<3 


ing muSsi- 
calinstitution of America. Founded 183. Unsurpassed advan- 
tages in composition, vocal and instrumental! music and elocution. 
George W. Chadwick, Musical Director 
ie received at any time. For prospectus address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Manager, Boston, Mass. 


Illinois, Chicago, 151 Throop Street. 
‘ . . University Extension and 
The National University. Non-Resident Courses ( in 
cluding all Post-graduate) lead to the usual College degrees. Kesi- 


dence not required. Instruction by mail in any desired subject. 
Address F. W. Harkins, Ph. D., Chancellor 


The Misses Ely’s School for Girls. 


Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Streets, New York. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wilbraham. | 
W 84th year. Co-educational. 
- esleyan Academy. Nine Courses. Specialists in 
Classics, Science, Arts and Music, Endowed. Unexcelled Library. 
Golf links. Small annual fee, $250. Opened Sept. 12th, 1900. For 
Catalogue, address Rev. Wo. R. Newua t, Principal. 


Chicago Free Kindergarten 
Normal Training School. 
Eva B. WHITMORE, Anna E. Bryan, 
Gen’) Supt P: rincipal Normal Dept. 
Address Chicago Free Kindergarten Association, Room 640, Fine 
Arts Bldg., 203-207 Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


Free Kindergarten Association, organized 1881. Incorporated 1883. 
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THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Published Weekly at $2.00 a year. Established 1870. The best known 


and widest circulated weekly educational journal. Superintendents, 
principals, leading teachers, and school boards take it for its invaluable information, covering the educational 
field both of news and methods. 


THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE. Published Monthly at $1.00 a year. It is the journal of methods. 


; Established 1878. Has the largest regular circulation of any 
monthly educational. Each issue has a large chart as a supplement—many of these are in exquisite colors, 
by the new process of color- photography and also by lithography. 


THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. Published Monthly at $1.00 a year. 1s designed especially for lower 


grade teachers, and is crammed with practical material on every phase 
of primary school work. It has large Language pictures, material for Supplementary Reading, and other 
popular helps each month. Each number contains a fine picture in colors, or a large double-page Language 
picture. It is finely illustrated and printed. 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS. Publishe d Monthly at $1.00a year. This is not a paper; it isa 


series of small monthly volumes that bear on Professional 
Teaching. It is useful for those who desire to study the foundations of education; for Normal Schools, 
Training Classes, Teachers’ Institutes, and individual teachers. If you desire to teach ‘professionally you will 
want it. Some valuable book on teaching is given free each year to every subscriber. Send for special 
circular, with new course of study, list of expensive books on teaching, etc. It is unique as being the only 
periodical of its kind published. : 


OUR TIMES. Published Twice a Month at 50 Cents a year. Gives a résumé of the important news—not 

the murders, the scandals, etc., but /#e news that bears upon the progress of the world. 
It is better than any newspaper for the teacher and especially for the pupil. Only so cents a year. Club 
rates, 40 cents. Hundreds of teachers get up clubs each year. Samples for this purpose sent free. Corre- 
spondence solicited. 
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*.* Besides these papers we publish the largest list of professional books and aids for teachers 
We keep for sale all books published by other publishers at teachers’ discount. Send for New Catalogue. 


F. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East 9th St., New York 
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HE FeRVM ADVERTISER~ ay 


| Ee tC E BOOK STORE BY MAIL. 
WHOLESALE PRICES, 


Write for our catalogue; 416 pages, 6x9 inches; postage 6 cents. 
Advertises 15,000 Books, Bibles, Periodicals, etc., etc., 
at Wholesale Prices. All books carried in stock. Best cat- 
alog ever printed and sent free of charge. 


| Ne) THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, 266-3 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 
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THEY ALMOST THINK 


Prentiss Clocks require winding but six 
timesayear. ‘lhe movement is strong and 
durabie; the Calendar perfection itself; the 
case finely finished; the timekeeping qual- 
ities unexcelled 

Also Ti'e, Frying-pan, Program and 
Electric Clocks. 

Send for Catalogue No. 1310. 
The Prentiss Clock Improvement Co., 
Dept. 131, 49 Dey St., New York City. 
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WRITERS IN THE FEBRUARY FORUM. 


Me. Wiis Joun Ansot was born in New Haven, Conn., in 1863. Graduated 
at the University of Michigan in 1884. For some years— including the World’s 
Fair year of 1893 — was managing editor of the ‘‘ Chicago Times.’’ Later was chief 
editorial writer on the ‘“‘ New York Journal,”’ and a political writer for other prom- 
inent New York and Chicago newspapers. Took a very active part in Mr. Bryan’s 
two campaigns. In 1900 was attached to the Democratic National Headquarters 
at Chicago as manager of the literary and press bureau. Has written a number of 
popular histories, notably the Blue Jacket Series, in four volumes, ‘‘ A History of 
the United States Navy,”’ and the Battlefield Series. ¢ 


Gen. Toomas McArraur Anperson, LL.D., was born in Ohio, and educated at 
Mount St. Mary’s College. A lawyer by profession, he enlisted as a private of volun- 
teers in 1861. Remaining in the army, he passed through its grades, and was made a 
Major-General of Volunteers in the Spanish-American War. Wassent with his reg- 
iment to Alaska to preserve order in the rush to the Klondike. Commanded the 
first expedition to the Philippines; was second in command at the taking of Manila; 
and commanded the First Division of American troops in their first campaign against 
the Filipinos. General Anderson was the only one of our general officers who had 
personal relations with Aguinaldo. Notified the Government at once that the Fili- 
pinos would fight for independence. Is an active member of many patriotic soci- 
eties and an occasional contributor to literary journals. 


Pror. Richarp Burron was born in 1859, at Hartford, Connecticut. Received 
A.B. degree at Trinity College in 1883, and Ph.D. at Johns Hopkins University, 1887. 
Taught Anglo-Saxon for a year at Johns Hopkins; was managing editor of the New 
York ‘‘Churchman,”’ 1888-89; literary editor of Hartford ‘* Courant,’’ 1890-97; and 
in 1898 became Professor of English Literature in the University of Minnesota. Has 
lectured on literary topics, and has been a frequent contributor to the magazines. 
His published books include three volumes of verse—‘‘ Dumb in June’’ (1895), 
““Memorial Day’’ (1897), and ** Lyrics of Brotherhood ”’ (1899)—and a volume of 
essays, ‘‘ Literary Likings’’ (1898 


How. WiiuiamM Dup.ey Fou.kKe was born in New York city, Novy. 20, 1848. Grad- 
uated at Columbia College in 1869, and at the Columbia Law School in 1871. Was 
engaged in the practice of law in New York until 1876. Moved to Richmond, Indi- 
ana, where he was for fifteen years the attorney of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati and 
St. Louis Railroad Company, as well as engaged in general practice. Was elected 
by the Republicans in 1882 as a member of the Indiana State Senate from Wayne 
county, and served four years. Is the author of ‘Slav and Saxon ’’ — a monograph 
treating of the growth of Russian civilization — of a biography of Oliver P. Morton, 
and of ‘‘ Maya,’’ a Yucatan tale of love and adventure at the time of the Spanish 
Conquest. Has been an occasional contributor to various periodicals as well as a 
public speaker upon political and literary subjects. 


Mason Henry ALEXANDER GREENE was born on August 5, 1856, at Matteawan, 
New York. Graduated from Military Academy, West Point, in June, 1879. First 
Lieutenant, July 24, 1886; Captain, October 14, 1891; and Major (Fourteenth In- 
fantry ), May 31, 1900. Was with regiment at El Caney and the Santiago campaign, 
summer of 1898, and in Philippine Islands, February, 1899. 


Mr. Warren Macarravr was born at Glasgow, Scotland, in 1862. In 1876 he 
went tosea, and followed that occupation in British and American ships until 1891, 
in which year he became manager of the ‘‘ Coast Seamen’s Journal,’’ of San Fran- 
cisco. In 1895 assumed the editorship of the publication. Mr. Macarthur has 
officiated in a number of important positions in the interest of organized labor in 
general. 


Mr. Hvuen T. Marners was born May 20, 1866, at Sidney, Ohio. Attended 
the graded schools there, and was graduated from its high school in 1884. Took 
a special course at Princeton College. Entered the Albany Law School, at Albany, 
N. Y., in 1887, receiving the degree of Bachelor of Laws in 1888. Mr. Mathers 
was elected City Solicitor of his native town in 1889, serving two terms, and was so 
acting when he accepted the general attorneyship of the Ohio Southern Railroad 
Company, in which capacity he was employed when made general attorney of the 
Cleveland, Akron and Columbus Railway Company. He served in both capacities 
until the former went into a receiver’s hands in 1895, as a result of t’ e panic, and 
until the latter was sold, when he resigned. 


(Continued on page 8.) 
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| From the Brooklyn Standard Union. 


| ANCIENT AND 


MODERN PROVERBS. 


| “ He who knows not, and knows not that 
he knows not, 1safool. Avoid him. 

**He who knows not, and knows that 
he knows not,issimple. Teach him. 
| “He who knows,and knows not that he 
knows, isasleep. Wake him. 

**But he who knows, and knows that he 
knows, isa wise man. Follow him.” 


From the Arabian Proverbs 


“He who travels by the New York Cen- 
tral knows that he rides over smooth 
and level tracks, in luxurious trains, at 
great speed, through the most delightful 
country, and at a cost of but two cents 
per mile. 

* This is a man of sound judgment. Fol- 
low his example and you will be happy.” 


An American Proverb 


A copy of the “Illustrated Catalogue” of the 
** Four-Track Series ’’ will be sent free, post-paid, 
upon receipt of postage stamp by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York 
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New York & 
Porto Rico 
Steamship Co. 


A Delightful Winter Tour ‘ 
Around Beautiful - Porto Rico 
y the New 3,500-ton steamers 
*“PONCE”’ and *‘SAN JUAN” 


A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every com- 
fort and permitting every opportunity for seeing and 
enjoying the rare beauty of the Island 

The steamers have all the appointments of sea-going 
yachts, and the cuisine and service are of the highest class, 
All staterooms are on deck amidships 


ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 and $140; 
SECOND CABIN RATES, $80 and $90; 
which include every expense aboard the steamer Tourists 


may use the steamers as a hotel while visiting the various 
ports 


Steamer ‘‘SAN JUAN " sails Saturday, February 
2d, and Saturday, March 2d. 

Steamer ‘‘ PONCE ” sails Saturday, February 16th, 
and Saturday, March 16th. 


Send for beautifully illustrated book on Porto Rico. 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO S. S. CO. 


1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
or RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 2s Union Square, N. ¥. 


ARECIBO 
AGUADILLA 
MAYAGUEZ 
PONCE 
ARROYO 
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WRITERS IN THE FEBRUARY FORUM. CONTINUED. 


Pror. Ketity Miiier was born of negro parents in Fairfield county, South 
Carolina, in 1863. Graduated from Howard University, 1886. For two years, 1887- 
1889, pursued post-graduate studies in mathematics and physics at Johns Hopkins 
University. taught mathematics in the Washington High School, and was ap- 
pointed to the chair of mathematics at Howard University in 1890. Has written 
and lectured widely upon educational and sociological questions, and has made an 
exhaustive study of the educational problems of the negro race, upon which he is 
regarded as an authority. Is President of The Graduate Club, an organization 
of colored graduates of American colleges residing at the national capital, whose aim 
is the study of practical problems in social science. 


Mr: Crarves 8. NEwHALt is a native of Boston, Mass., and has spent much of 
his time since graduation from Amherst College and Union Seminary in travel, 
study, and literary work. In 1897 went to California, under appointment by the 
United States Government, for work in connection with the forest reserves. Mr. 
Newhall’s present position is that of Forest Superintendent, in charge of the forest 
reserves of northern and central California. 


Mr. SrepueEN Preit was born in New York city in 1854. Graduated from the 
University of the City of New York, and pursued the study of law at the Law 
School of that institution. Was admitted to the bar of New York in 1874. Took a 
course of special studies in constitutional and international law. Wrote for the peri- 
odical press, and engaged actively in the practice of law, devoting his professional 
attention largely to cases involving interpretation of the laws of different coun- 
tries. Continued his work as student, writer, and lawyer in New York for fifteen 
years, and in 1890 went to Philadelphia, where he entered journalism as a member 
of the editorial staff of the ‘Press.’’ In 1892 joined the ‘ Record’s”’’ staff of 


writers, and is now foreign editor of that journal. ~ 


Caprain CHartes H. Srocxton was born in Philadelphia in 1845. Graduated 
from the Naval Academy in 1865. During the summer cruises, while attached 
to the Naval Academy, was at times engaged in active cruising in pursuit of 
the Confederate vessels depredating our home coast. From 1865 to 1889 served 
in various subordinate capacities on vessels of the navy in foreign and home sta- 
tions, also as lecturer at the Naval War College, and upon varigus boards and com- 
missions of importance. From 1389 to 1891 was in command of the U. 8S. S. Thetis, 
and cruised in the Arctic Ocean. Commissioned as Commander in 1892; served in 
command of the U. S. S. Yorktown on the Asiatic station from 1895 to 1897. From 
1898 to 1900 was President of the Naval War College at Newport, R. I. Was pro- 
moted to the grade of Captain in 1899. Has been a contributor of articles to vari- 
ous periodicals. Is the author of a history of the Naval Asylum at Philadelphia, 
and has edited a manual of international Jaw, based upon lectures of Dr. Freeman 
Snow. By direction of the Secretary of the Navy, recently prepared and coditicd 
the ‘‘ Laws and Usages of War at Sea.”’ 


PresipENT CHARLES FRANKLIN TuwincG, born at New Sharon, Maine, in 1853, 
was graduated from Harvard in 1876, and from Andover Theological Seminary in 
i879. In 1890 became President of Western Reserve University and Adelbert Col- 
° lege and allied institutions in Cleveland, Ohio. President Thwing is the author of 
several works on American colleges and college life. 


Mr. James Gustavus WaiITELEY was born in 1866 at Baltimore, Maryland. Has 
devoted his life to dipiomacy and international law and also to the cultivation of 
international relations. A number of his writings upon historial and diplomatic 
questions have appeared in the magazines of England and America. Mr. Whiteley 
is Vice-President, and one of the founders, of the International Congress of Diplo- 
matic History. Is a Fellow of the Royal Historical Society of Great Britain, and 
a member of La Société d’ Histoire Diplomatique, of France. Was recently elected 
corresponding member of La Société des Etudes Historiques, of Paris. 


Food for Babies 
Must be nourishing and suitable, and by “‘ suitable food’’ is meant a food which a 
child will properly digest and assimilate. Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk 
for forty years has been the leading infant food. Book entitled ‘‘ Babies ”’ sent free. 
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The Best Keyboard 
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New and Popular 
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§2 to 56 Illinois Street, 
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“Touch Method” (A)(S)@D)(P)G@)H)) 
of Typewriting CI DDOMBN 


The Only Machine. 


The only machine ever invented which will add all the columns at 
one time by the simple touching of keys, and nothing more. 

The only machine ever invented which multiplies and divides by 
automatic keys. 

Absolute accuracy and twice as quick as tle best accountant. 

No lever to operate. Nothing to do but touch the keys. Simple, light, 
compact, durable. 

A bookkeeper’s or engineer's time is too valuable to be spent on 
mental computing when he can do the work on the Comptometer in much 
less time and with absolute accuracy. 


Write for Pamphlet. 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 
. CHICAGO, U.S.A. 





KEYBOARD FOR ALL 


Densmore Typewriters. 


(76 OR S84 CHARACTERS) 


Wail Charts and 
Manuals free to 


OY Y)OMWRE 


oe ae Schools. 
Do EX: DENSMORE 
DQOOO® _ weewasner C0. | 


(™) DOOHS 309 Broadway, N.Y. 


SPAGE BAR. | 





INSURANCE 


All you have guessed about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth send for 
‘*How and Why,” issued by the 
Penn Mutvat LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MORPHINE: 











FREE TRIAL TREATMEN 


MORPHINE, LAUDANUM and other drug habits. 
less. Contains Great Vital Prin: iple heretofore unknown. 
tory Cases solicited. 


copie TES SOC 


BLAIR’S PILLS. 


Safe, Sure, Effective. 800. & $17 
DRUGGISTS, or 224 William St., N. Y. 








BOOKS 
BOOKS AT When calling, please ask for Mr. Grant. 
Whenever you need a book, address 
LIBERA L : Mr. Grant. 
DISCOUNTS | Before buying BOOKS, write for quotations. 
An assortment of catalugues, and special 
slipe of books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F,. E. GRANT, Books, 23 West 42d Street, New York. 
Mention this advertisement and receive a discount 


Most remarkable home remed 
ever discovered for OPIU 
Harmless; pain- 
Refrac- 
Confidential correspondence invited from all, 
We ask closest investivation. 

SOCIETY, 181 Broadway, New York City, N. Z 


TY 


~~ Great English Remedy 
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Street 


AITKEN, THOMAS. 


Road Making and Maintenance. 


SCIENTIFIC PUBLICATIONS OF 1900 


J. P. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


| GRIFFIN’S ‘‘NEW LAND” SERIES, Edited by PRor. 


A Practical Treatise for Engineers, Surveyors, and 


others. With an Historical Sketch of Ancient and 
Modern Practice. With numerous plates, diagrams, 
and illustrations. Large 8vo. Cloth, $6.co. 


ARCHBUTT, LEONARD, F.LC., F.C.S ABD DEELEY 
R. MOUNTFORD, M.L MECH. 'E., FG: 


Lubrication and Lubricants. 


A Treatise on the Theory and Practice of Lubrication, 
and on the Nature, Properties, and Testing of Lu- 
bricants. Large 8vo. $5.50, me/. 


BEAUMONT, W. WORBY. 
Motor Vehicles and Motors. 


Their Design, Construction, and Working by Steam, 
Oil and Electricity. Over four hundred and fifty illus- 
trations and working drawings. Quarto. $10.00, wef, 


COLLINS, HENRY F. 
The Metallurgy of Lead and Silver. 


PART II.—SILVER. Being one of a Series of Treatises 
on Metallurgy written by Associates of the Roval 
School of Mines. Edited by SIR W. C. RUBERTS- 
AUSTEN, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. Comprising Details 
regardiag the Sources and Treatment of Silver Ores, 
together with Descriptions of Plant, Machinery, and 
Processes of Manufacture, Refining of Bullion, Cost of 
Working,etc. Large 8vo. Cloth. Ilustrated. $4.50. 


DAVEY, HENRY 


The Principles and Construction of Pumping Machinery 
(Steam and Water Pressure). 


With Practical Illustrations of Engine and Pumps ap- 
plied to Mining, Town Water Supply, Drainage of 
Land, etc., also Economy and Efficiency Trials of 
Pumping Machinery. With frontispiece, several 
lates, and over two hundred and fifty illustrations. 
zarge 8vo. Cloth, $6.00. 


FIELD, EDWIN R. 


Mining Engineers’ Report Book and Directors’ ani 
Shareholders’ Guide to Mining Reports. 


Limp leather, pocket-book form, $1.50. 


FOSTER, C. LE NEVE, B.A., D.Sc., F.R.S 


A Text-Book of Ore and Stone Mining. 


For the Use of Mine Owners, Mine Managers, Pros- 
pectors, and all interested in Ore and Stone Mining. 
Third Edttion. With frontispiece and seven hundred 
and sixteen illustrations. Large 8vo. Cloth, $10.00, 
net 


GRIFFIN’S NAUTICAL SERIES. 


Volume X.—A Manual of Marine Meteorology for Ap- 
prentices and Officers of the World's Merchant 
Navies. 


By WILLIAM ALLINGHAM, First-Class Honors, 
gation, Science, and Art Departmenr. 
trations, maps, and diagrams and 


duction of log page. 12mo. Cloth, $2.00 


facsimile repro- | 


| PERKIN, Jr, W.H., 


| 
| 
} 
} 
} 
| 
| 


Navi- | 
With illus- | 


Sold by all 
Booksellers 
or the 
Publishers 


GRANVILLE A. J. COLE. 


New Lands: 
tages. 


By HuGH ROBERT MILL. 
Cloth, $2.00. 


Their Resources and Prospective Advan- 


With ten maps. :2mc. 


HOPTON, WILLIAM. 


Conversation on Mines. 
New Edition, $1.25. 


JACKSON, BENJAMIN DAYTON, 
A Glossary of Botanic Terms, 


With their Derivation and Accent. 
$2.00, net. 


Crown 8vo. 


KERR, GEORGE L., M.E., M.INST.M.E. 
Practical Coal Mining. 


Colliery 
cloth Pro- 


A Manual for Managers, Under-Managers, 
Engineers, and Others. Handsome 
fusely illustrated. $4.00. 


LAYRIZ, LIEUTENANT-COLONEL OTFRIED 
Mechanical Traction in War. 


For Roai Transport. With Notes on Automobiles 


Generally. Translated by R. B. MARSTON. Illus- 
trated. Thin octavo. Cloth, $2.00. 
LOMMEL, EUGENE. 
Experimental Physics. 
Translated from the German by G. W. MYERS, of 


Four hundred and thirty 
Cloth, $3 7s, 7e/ 


Urbana College, U.S.A. 
figuresintext. Crown 8vo. 


PARK, JAMES. 


The Cyanide Process of Gold Extraction, 


A Text-Book for the Use of Mining Students, Metal- 
lurgists, and Cyanide Operators. With frontispiece, 
plans, and illustrations. :2mo. Cloth, $2.00 


PH.D., F.R.S., AND 
F. STANLEY, PH.D., D.S« 


Organic Chemist y. 


KIPPING, 
(LONDON), F.R.S 


Two volumesinone. Large 1rzmo. Cloth, $2. 


RICHMOND, HENRY DROOP,F.LC. 
Dairy Chemistry. 


A Practical Hand-Book for Dairy Chemists and 
others having control of dairies. 8vo. Cloth. With 
numerous tables and twenty-two illustrations, $4.00 


SADTLER, SAMUEL P., Pu.D, 
A Hand-Book of Industrial Organic Chemistry 


New Third Revised Edition. 8yo. Cloth. $s 


SADTLER, SAMUEL, PHu.D., 
VIRGIL, PH.D., F.C.S 


A Text-Book of Chemistry. 


Intended for che Use of Pharmaceutical and Medica 
Students. Being the 7rd Revised, Rewritten, and 
Enlarged Edition ot Sadtier and Trimble’s Chemis 
try. Vol. I1.—GENERAL CHEMISTRY. 850 pages 
Cloth, $3.50, e/; sheep, $4.00, me?. Vol. IL—ANALYT 
ICAL CHEMISTRY AND PHARMACEUTICAL ASSAYING 
330 pages. Cloth, $2.s0, ne¢; sheep, $3.00, nes. 


F.C.S., AND COBLENTZ, 
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eee MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS OF 1900 


624 Chestnut 
Street 


BITTINGER, LUCY FORNEY. 
The Germans in Colonial Times. 
r2mo0. Cloth, $1.50. 


BOND, FRANCIS. 
English Cathedrals. 
Illustrated. r2mo. 
$2.50. 
BURTON, JOHN HILL. 
The Book Hunter. 
New ant Cheaper Edition. 1amo. Cloth, gilt top, 
$1.25; half morocco, gilt top, new style, $3.00. 
CHAMBERLAIN, HOUSTON STEWART. 
Life of Wagner. 
Illustrated with many photogravures, 
scenes from the operas, etc. Royal octavo. Hand- 
somely bound. New Edition. $4.50. Published in 
connection with Messrs. J. M. Dent & Co., London. 


CONWAY, SIR WILLIAM MARTIN. 
The Alps, from End to End. 
Fifty-two fuil-page illustrations by A. D. McCormick. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Cloth, gilt top, $2.00 
CORELLI, MARIE. 
Patriotism—or Self-Advertisement ? 
A Social Note on the Present War. 
25 cents. 
COXE, RT. REV. A. CLEVELAND, D.D. 
Thoughts on the Services. 
Designed as an Introduction to the Liturgy and an 
Aid toits Devout Use. 
REV. CORTLANDT WHITEHEAD, 
Pittsburgh. 16mo. Cloth, $1.00. 
CRANE, STEPHEN. 
Great Battles of the World, 
With eight illustrations by JOHN SLOAN. Cloth, or- 
namental, $1.50. 
DE ROO, P. 
History of America before Columbus. 
According to Documents and Approved Authors. 
[wo vois. 8vo. Cloth, gilt top, $6.00, nef. 
DE ROUGEMONT, LOUIS, THE ADVENTURES OF 
Astold by Himself. Crown 8vo. Cloth, $1.50. 
DOBSON, AUSTIN. 
William Hogarth. 
New and Enlarged Edition. 
EDWARDS, NEVILLE P. 
The Story of China. 
With over seventy illustrations and maps from photo- 
graphs taken by the authors and others, and from 
original drawings. 8vo. Paper, socents. 
FITZGERALD, S. J. ADAIR. 
Stories of Famous Songs. 
Illustrated with photogravures and half-tones. Two 
volumes ina box. 12mo. Cloth, ornamental, $3.00. 
HECKETHORN, CHARLES W. 
London Memories. 
Social, Historical, and Topographical. 


New Binding. Limp morocco, 


portraits, 


1z2mo. Paper, 


S.T.D., Bishop of 


Cloth, gilt top, $4.50. 


tzmo. Cloth, 


IRE LAND, JOHN, 
Hogarth’s Works 
With Life and Anecdotal Descriptions of his Pictures. 
The whole of the plates reduced in exact facsimile of 
the originals. Three volumes. Cloth, gilt top, $5.0o; 
half morocco, gilt top, special design, $10.00. 
JONES, HUGH PERCY, B.A. 
A New Dictionary of Foreign Phrases and Classical 
Quotations. 
Uniform with Reader’s Reference Library. 
morocco, gilt top, $3.00. 
LITTLE, MRS. ARCHIBALD. 
Intimate China. 
’The Chinese asI haveseen Them. New Zdition. With 
one hundred and twenty illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, 
2.00. 
MABLE, JAMES, Translated by. 
Cervantes. 
Exemplary Novels. 2volumes. Cloth, gilt top, $2.0o. 
Published in connection with Gibbons & Company, 
London. 
MACDONALD, JOHN F 
Paris of the Parisians. 
r2mo. Cloth, ornamental, $1.50. 


AND NICHOLS, JOHN. 


Half 


' J, B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY ' 


, MAJOR, JOHN, 


| 


Revised and Enlarged by RT. ! 





Sold by all 
a 
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Edited by. 

Complete Angler of Izaak Walton and Charles Cotton. 
With photogravure portrait, seven full-page illusira 
tions, and seventy-four wood-engravings. 
Cloth, gilt top, $2.00; half morocco, giit top, $4.c 


PEACOCK, VIRGINIA TATNALL. 

Famous American Belles of the Nineteenth Century 
With special cover design. frontispiece in colors, and 
twenty full-page illustrations. 8vo. Cloth, $3 
three-quarters levant, $6.00. 

SAVORY, ISABEL. 

A Sportswoman in India. 

Travels, Adventures, and Experiences in Known and 
Unknown India. In one large volume. Demy 8vuv. 
Cloth, gilt, with forty-eight filust: ations and a photo- 
gravure portrait of the author, $4.50. 


SCHAEFFER, NATHAN C., PH.D., LL.D. 
Thinking and Learning to Think. 
Lippincott’s Educational Series. :2mo. Cloth, $1.25, ze 
SHARPLESS, ISAAC. 


Two Centuries of Pennsylvania History. 
r2mo. Cloth, $1.25, ef. 


| SKINNER, CHARLES M. 
Flowers in the Pave. 
[llustrated with four photogravures by 
SHIPPEN GREEN and E. S. HOLLOWay. 
extra, $1.50. 
SOMMERVILLE, PROFESSOR MAXWELL. 
Sands of Sahara. 
With thirty full-page illustrations. 
mental, $2.00 
SPIELMANN, M. H. 
John Ruskin. 
A Sketch of His Life, His Work and His Opinions. 
With Personal Reminiscences. Together witha Paper 
by John Ruskin, entitled ‘The Black Arts.” Illus- 
trated. Large 12mo, Ornamental binding, gilt top, 
rough edges, $2.00. 
STANFORD'S COMPENDIUM OF GEOGRAPHY AND 
TRAVEL. 
Volume IX.—Eurore Vol. I. The Countries of the 
Mainland (excluding the Northwest). By G. G. Cus 
HOLM, F.R.G.S. With maps and illustrations. Large 
crown 8vo. Cloth, $4.50 
VAN DYCK. 
Illustrated by fifty photograv ures of painti ngs by this 
great master, and bou nd in a strange, but striking, 
haif-parchment binding. Large quarto. Cloth sides, 
925-00. 
WADDELL, MAJOR L.A., 
Among the Himalayas. 
With over one hundred illustrations. 
WARNER, P. FP. 
Cricket in Many Ciimes. 
With seventy-two illustrations from 
8vo, Cloth, $2.5 >. 
WELSH, HERBERT. 
The Other Man's Country: An Appeal to Conscience 
ramo. Cloth, 1.00. 
WHARTON, ANNE HOLLINGSWORTH. 
Salons Colonial and Republican. 
With frontispiece in colors, and numerous reprod 
tions of portraits of miniaturesof men and wome 
prominent in Colonial life and in the early days ot 
the Republic. Crushed buckram, gilt top, deckle 
edges, Scan ; three-quarters levant, $6.co. 
WILKINSON, SPENCER, 
Lessons of the War. 
Being Comments from Week to Week to the Relief of 
Ladysmith. s2mo. Cloth, $1.25. 
WILLOUGHBY, HUGH L. 
Across the Everglades. 
Reduced to $1.50. 
WILSON, RUFUS ROCKWELL. 
Rambles in Colonial Byways 
Illustrated with photogravures and half-tones, .2mo. 
Two yolumesina bor. $3.00. 


WOLFE, Dr. THEODORE FP. 
Literary Rambles at Home and Abroad. 
Illustrated with photogravures. Buckram, $1.25. 


12mo. 
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1zmo. Cloth, 
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ADDRESS 
| 429 Broadway NY.| 103 Adams 5t.Chi. 
Lackawanna : 289 Main See Broad ie 
He Buffalo. | St-Louls, 
26 Exchange PI.,.New York. 


TE.CLARKE,  TWLEE, 3.D.CALDWELL, 
GEN'LSUPERINTENDENT. _GENL PASSENGER AGT. TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
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THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Life, Accident, and Health 
INSURANCE. 


$42,000,000 


HAVE BEEN DISTRIBUTED TO POLICY HOLDERS AT 
A LESS COST THAN BY ANY OTHER COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 


Employers’ Liability Policies 
PROTECTING OWNERS AND EMPLOYERS AGAINST 
STATUTORY LIABILITY. 


NO ONE CAN AFFORD 
TO BE WITHOUT THEM, 


Hartford, cut J- G. BATTERSON, President. {%*, "XK Office, 


S. C. Dunham, Vice-President. E. V. Preston, Sup’t Agencies. 
John E. Morris, Secretary. H. J. Messenger, Actuary. 
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Upheld by Mother and Child, 


Absolutely superior to any 
Not Cheapest, Safety lin on the market 
But Best. 


in quality of material and 
pertectionof manufacture. 
Guard prevents cloth catching in coil. 

Almost automatic; works both sides. A comfort 
for pinning skirt at the back. 

Madde in nine sizes, from \ inch to 41 inches, 
Finished in Nickel, Black, Gold and Silver. Send 
six cents in stamps for a dozen CLINTON 
PINS, assorted sizes. 

rhey will demonstrate their superiority. 


OAKVILLE CO., Waterbury, Conn. 
Ox~D<3<D4A9<~3~9< DE CHE CE OOOEV OO 


The Camera figured here is especially designed 
for the tourist, and has many advantages. 


KORONA 


Series V1! 


D \ upwards. 

It possesses our celebrated Long-Focus arrange- 
ment, 

It is compact, thus convenient for carrying. 

It has our p*tented focusing back 

Equipved with new Model D. Shutter. 

Fitted, if desired, with Turner-Reich Anastigmat 
Lens 

Box finished in mahogany, and covered with black 
seal-grain leather 

Fine sole-leather carrying case goes with each 
outht. 

Our tllustrated catalogue, which is sent free upon 
request, describes many other cameras and gives 
much interesting information. 


GUNDLACH OPTICAL CO., 


Rochester. N. Y 
Chicago Office, 28 Jacks«n Boulevard. 


PIANOS 
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n _— 


a 
“The Only hind that ont Bry on thekace’ 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25c. 

Genuine Yankee Shaving Pp, roc. 
Luxury Shaving Tablet, 2s5c. 

Swiss. Violet Shaving Cream, Soc. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 Roond Cakes, 


1 lb.,40c, Exquisite also for toilet. Trial cake for ve, stamp. 


The only firm in the world making a 
specialty of SHAVING Soaps 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Ct. 
LONDON PARIS DRESDEN SYDNEY 


demand for , 
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is due to its SUPERIORITY 
aS tO QUALITY +»o FLAVOR: -- 


LOT Tae VANILLA CHOCOLATE 


FoR EATING,DRINKING » COOKING: 


have been established 49 years. By our system of 
payments every family in moderate circumstances 
can own a vose piano. We take old instruments in 


exchange and deliver the new piano in your home free of expense. Write 
for Cotalonne 224 Sikes Pia ons. 
: & PIAND CL A ry ist of 8 
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